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A DEFENSE OF HEDONISM" 


WILLIAM SAVERY 


HE time has come for a revival of hedonism. The 

arguments against it are fallacious; and in my opinion 

the opposition to it, although widespread, rests upon 
deep-seated prejudice. Already a number of American writers, 
notably Blake? and Sharp,’ have challenged prevalent views.‘ 
To attempt to compress a quarter of a century of reflection into 
the limits of a single article is a difficult task; but since it is 
probable that I shall never write a book on ethics, I shall make 
the attempt. 

On any view of ethics, the word ‘“‘good”’ has multiple meaning. 
There is (a) elementary intrinsic good, meaning what is good in 
itself without regard to antecedents, consequences, or concomi-- 
tants. I shall call this ‘“elementary good.’’ There is (b) compos- 
ite intrinsic good, the meaning of which is an aggregate of ele- 
mentary goods. I shall call this ‘“‘“composite good.” There is (c) 
“instrumental good,” a cause or a part of the cause of (a) or 
(b). And there is (d) the “total good” of anything, the sum of its 
elementary and instrumental values. For purposes of brevity, 
references to evil will be, for the most part, avoided. This paper 
will deal mainly with elementary good and to some extent with 


* Paper read in part before the Pacific Division of the American Philosophical Asso- 
ciation, December, 1929. 
2 Why Not Hedonism?” [nternational Journal of Ethics, Vol. XX XVII. 
3F. C. Sharp, Ethics. 
4 Felix Cohen, Ethical Systems and Legal Ideas, can now be added to this list. 
I 
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composite good. When I speak of a good without adjective, I 
shall mean an elementary good. I need another definition. If 
A is an attribute of B, and an attribute of anything else, say C, 
only to the extent that B is an attribute of C, I shall call A an 
exclusive attribute of B. 

To define hedonism, we must distinguish between primary 
and derivative forms. According to primary hedonism, or he- 
donism proper, elementary goodness is pleasantness or an ex- 
clusive attribute of pleasantness. Derivative hedonism makes 
elementary goodness consist in something other than pleasant- 
ness or an exclusive attribute of pleasantness; consequently, 
elementary goods are defined without reference to pleasantness 
or its exclusive attributes. It is only through an external, 
synthetic connection that goods, so defined, are, as a matter of 
fact, pleasures also. Thus for Mill, so far as he can be made 
consistent, elementary good is, primarily, an object of desire, 
and only secondarily pleasure, since pleasure is the object of 
desire. Mill is a derivative hedonist on a voluntaristic basis. 
Sidgwick defines good as what we ought to desire; this he be- 
lieves is pleasure. He is therefore a derivatve hedonist. Even 
Sharp,’ who, in my opinion, has written the best book on ethics 
which America has produced, defines the meaning of good as 
what we desire when we reflect in a certain manner, which he 
describes; this, he thinks, is pleasure. I do not know what to 
call his primary view, but it is derivative hedonism. 

We have seen that primary hedonism, which I shall usually 
call hedonism without adjective, is the belief that goodness is 
pleasantness or an exclusive attribute of pleasantness. But 
there is a second part of the definition of hedonism. It is neces- 
sary to add that the magnitude of goodness must correspond to 
the magnitude of pleasantness. The full definition is as follows: 
Hedonism is the theory that goodness is pleasantness or an ex- 
clusive attribute of pleasantness, and that magnitude of good- 
ness is magnitude of pleasantness or of an exclusive attribute of 


5 Op. cit., pp. 409 ff. 
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pleasantness which varies proportionally with the pleasantness. 
Goods are defined as entities which are pleasant. Corresponding 
statements hold of badness and evil. 

Before proceeding further, I wish to say that it seems to be 
self-evident—and it has generally been regarded as self-evident 
by philosophers—that pleasure is always conscious pleasure, 
that an unconscious pleasure is a contradiction. This involves a 
difficulty. If consciousness is attached to pleasure in the same 
manner that it is attached to a green patch, then to say that 
pleasure is always conscious pleasure means that there is always 
consciousness of pleasure when pleasure exists. We are all famil- 
iar with Berkeley’s alleged axiom that, in the case of an idea, 
to be is to be perceived. Now, if we invoke this alleged axiom 
for both green patches and pleasures, no further difficulties ap- 
pear. But if we regard the alleged axiom as a pseudo-axiom and 
no genuine axiom at all, it follows that the green patch can 
exist (so far as logic is concerned) in the absence of conscious- 
ness. Why, then, may not pleasure so exist? That it might so 
exist was the view of G. E. Moore in Principia Ethica.® I am 
compelled to maintain, first, that it is self-evident that pleasure 
is always conscious pleasure, and, second, that in general it is 
entirely possible for an entity to exist without consciousness of 
it. Further, there seems no reason to believe that I am always 
or usually aware of my pleasure. I know only one way out of 
the difficulty, and that is to hold that pleasantness is an attribute 
of some states of consciousness. A pleasure is a kind of con- 
sciousness. Whenever we are conscious of pleasure, there are 
two consciousnesses involved—a first pleasant consciousness and 
a second consciousness of the first. To confuse pleasure as an 
object with pleasure as an attribute, as Moore did in Principia 
Ethica, would be indefensible now. Moore compares pleasure 
with color and consciousness with a particular color’7—rather 
should we, if we make the comparison at all, compare conscious- 
ness to color and pleasure to a particular hue, say red. There 


6 Pp. 87-91. 7 Op. cit., p. 89. 
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is pleasant consciousness, and unpleasant consciousness, and 
indifferent consciousness, just as there are believing and dis- 
believing, desiring and averting consciousnesses. It follows 
then that pleasure implies consciousness, just as loudness im- 
plies sound. This is an analytic proposition. (I shall refer to 
this as axiom A.) 

Further, it seems obvious that in human beings all conscious- 
ness is directed, attached consciousness. It is awareness of 
something. It does not seem self-evident that the Samkhya 
conception of an unattached consciousness is contradictory, but 
we know of no such state “flocking all alone.”’ (I shall call this 
empirical truth B.) I shall, therefore, call consciousness an atti- 
tude—a very special sort of attribute. 

It follows from axiom A and empirical truth B that pleasure 
is a kind of attitude and is always bound up with an attached 
content. Such a content, together with the consciousness of it, 
I shall call an experience. If hedonism is true, it follows that a 
concrete elementary good is always either (a) an entire pleasant 
experience or (b) that part of the field of consciousness to which 
pleasure is attached, since either may be called pleasant. I shall 
call the pleasant consciousness subjective good. I shall call the 
content toward which the pleasant consciousness is an attitude, 
objective good. The pleasant consciousness, together with the 
content, I shall call complete good. Neither subjective good 
nor objective good exists except as a part of complete good. 
The content without the attitude can be, but it cannot be good. 
The attitude without the content would be good if it could be, 
but it cannot be. Only content, together with the attitude, can 
both be and be good. An aggregate of complete goods I may 
call a state of happiness. Obviously a complete definition of 
happiness would make necessary a statement of corresponding 
evils and of balance of goods over evils through a considerable 
period of time. But such more concrete descriptions are well 
known and fairly simple, and I shall omit them. So much for 
preliminaries. I come now to the evidence. 
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An adequate treatment of hedonism would discuss all the 
principal alternatives. Within the limit of a paper, philosophy 
cannot lend itself to its inevitable “lengthy discourse.” But I 
must briefly mention and classify the different theories, since 
current forms of voluntarism and self-realization are frequently 
confused as to their meanings. With the exception of Moore’s 
view, nearly all non-intuitional theories* have employed three 
motives and their combinations. The motives are: idea, desire, 
and pleasure. (I use the word “‘desire,’”’ along with “aversion,” 
as generic names for the two kinds of conational consciousness). 
This allows three simple views and four combinations (three of 
two motives and one combination of all three.) The seven the- 
ories are as follows: 

1. Hedonism. This has been defined. 

2. Voluntarism. According to this view, desire is fundamen- 
tal and a good is a realization of desire. A variant of this 
tenet is the belief that a good is the object of a desire 
whether it is realized or not. This latter is Perry’s main 
view. 

. A view I shall call hedonic voluntarism or the interest 
view (in one form). It is the belief that a good is a realiza- 
tion of a desire together with its attendant pleasure. This 
combination of realization and pleasure I shall define as 
satisfaction. According to this belief, a good is the satis- 
faction of desire. I think this is probably Prall’s view in 
his earlier papers. I do not understand that his motor- 
affective attitude necessarily involves any anticipatory 
pleasure; and if we may interpret it in the light of the 
second chapter of his Aesthetic Judgment, his ‘“‘satisfaction” 
includes both realization and pleasure.’ This is apparently 
R. B. Perry’s view on page 292 of his General Theory of 


8] shall omit consideration of Sidgwick’s derivation of the ‘“‘good’’ from the “‘ought,”’ 
since I should never acknowledge that I ought to aim at an end unless I already judged 
it to be good. 

9 The book is almost, if not quite, a pure hedonism. May I welcome him as an 
ally? 
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Value, where he seems to make the good consist of the 
satisfactions of interest—satisfactions which include, ap- 
parently at least, the so-called higher pleasures. 

. Idealism. According to this theory, a concept (elaborate) 
or idea (more simple) is essential. A good is the embodi- 
ment or exemplification of a meaning. I know no one who 
holds this view. 

. The purposive view. I shall define purpose as a desire, 
together with a defining idea. According to this view, a 
good is the realization of a purpose. This realization I 
shall call an expression. Hence, in this view a good is an 
expression of a purpose. This was Green’s view, except 
that, for him, the idea must be, in part, an idea of the self. 
What he called desire, I call purpose. 

. The wish view. I shall somewhat arbitrarily define a wish 
as desire plus an anticipatory idea plus an anticipatory 
feeling of pleasure. The realization of such a wish I shall 
call fulfilment. According to this view, a good is whatever 
fulfills a wish. This is Bradley’s first definition in A ppear- 
ance and Reality,’® since what he terms a desire I calla 
wish. But Bradley immediately drops the desire part and 
his view passes over into our next theory.” 

. The approbation view. According to this, a good is an 
existence the idea of which is pleasant. This is Bradley’s 
second opinion.” It is accepted by Rogers in his The 
Theory of Ethics;'3 (he uses the word “approval” where I 
used “approbation”’). Variants to theories 4-7, similar to 
Perry’s variant to theory 2, are possible; but I know no one 
who holds them and I have therefore omitted them. 

To these theories we should add— 


10 P, 204. 

"Op. cit., pp. 402 ff. 

” Bradley’s third and final view is clearly Hedonism. See International Journal of 
Ethics, V, 383 f. 

13 Pp. 14-18. 
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8. The objective view. Goodness is indefinable and goods 
have no necessary logical relation to either ideas, pleas- 
ures, or desires. This is the well-known theory of Moore." 

Table I will exhibit the classification. 


TABLE I 
Name of Theory Good — — 
Hedonism Pleasant Pleasure 
experience 
Voluntarism Realization Desire 
. Variant of volunta- Objective Desire 
rism 
Hedonic volunta- Satisfaction Desire and 
rism or interest view pleasure 
Idealism Exemplification Idea 
Purposive view Expression Purpose 
Wish view Fulfilment Wish 
Approbation view Reality approbated Approbation 


Objective view Object Objective O 
predicate 


Theories 4-7 may be disposed of easily. First, let us consider 
a worm which writhes in pain. It experiences unpleasure and 
aversion, but the silly animal has no meanings of ideas to predi- 
cate of that experience. It is perfectly clear tome that any mean- 
ing of the word “evil” that I cannot apply to that experience is 
a meaning which I cannot possibly adopt. It is equally clear 
that the satisfaction which the worm takes in his food is good; 
and hundreds of my students, unacquainted with the view of 
their instructor, with almost complete unanimity, have made the 
same answer. 

Second, it would be admitted that a predicative meaning, 
such as is necessary in theories 4-7, must be both true and ade- 
quate. If the meaning is incorrect, it sins by excess and could 

14 One form of the objective view is the belief in the good as a subsistence. This in 


turn depends upon the acceptance of some kind of extreme realism as the solution of the 
problem of universals. I shall deal with extreme realism more fully in a forthcoming 


paper. 
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not be a true measure of the worth of the experience. If the 
meaning is inadequate, it again sins, this time by defect, and is 
not a full measure. But when is a meaning completely ade- 
quate? All predicates are abstract; they all lack detail and 
scope. Meanings may be arranged in a series according as they 
approach the completeness of the immediate perceptive experi- 
ence. The percept is the limit of the series. Only the percept is 
completely adequate. Hence, the believers in these theories oc- 
cupy the peculiar position of maintaining that the meaning be- 
comes an ever better measure of value as it approaches the per- 
cept in completeness, but that the value utterly vanishes when 
the limit is reached. This position is indefensible. It is a rem- 
nant of that form of philosophical idealism which regards an idea 
as superior to a percept and which exalts reflection above the 
remainder of life. 

The objective theory of Moore is more important. In the first 
place, Moore holds that good is unique; and secondly, he does 
not find it to be either pleasure or the realization of desire, or 
the satisfaction of desire, or an exclusive attribute of any one 
of these three things. The first thesis I shall discuss in the latter 
part of this paper. The second thesis seems to me false. I shall 
make two points. 

First, Moore has proved too much. His argument is, in 
effect, that if good is pleasure no sane man could be a volunta- 
rist, since no one would confound pleasure with the realization of 
desire—but if good is realization of desire, no sane man could 
be a hedonist, since he would not confound the realization of 
desire with pleasure. But by the same token, if goodness is 
unique, like yellow, and is not an exclusive attribute of pleasure 
or of realization of desire, then no man in his senses could be 
either a voluntarist or a hedonist. 

Second, according to Moore, goodness is unique, as yellow is 
unique; and Moore finds it spotted here and there over the cos- 
mic landscape. Now I can find no such unique quality outside 
of conative-affective consciousness. It is not self-evident that 
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it does not exist; I simply cannot find it. Furthermore, it seems 
evident that there is no value apart from conscious states, and 
that good is an exclusive attribute of some form of conscious- 
ness. If I consider bare consciousness or awareness, or con- 
sciousness with belief or disbelief, but without pleasure, un- 
pleasure, desire and aversion, I find no good or evil. The purely 
intellectual life paints its gray in gray, and I can find no value 
there. I can find no value in the emotions when they are not 
tinged with pleasure or satisfaction. To me, the good is thor- 
oughly imbedded in the conational-affective life. Therefore, I 
see no reason to deny that good must be found in pleasure, or 
realization of desire, or the combined state of satisfaction. To 
express the same thing in other words: the locus of the good is 
the satisfaction of a conative-affective interest.’® It is possible 
for one to rest content with this locus, but it seems to me that 
the matter is capable of further analysis. 

In the battle between hedonism and voluntarism nearly all 
of the arguments have been for or against hedonism. This I 
take to be a tribute to the common-sense position that compos- 
ite good is happiness. None of the attempts to prove hedonism 
has succeeded; so I shall make a present of them to the enemy. 
Apparently few anti-hedonists make similar presents; hence I 
must examine their arguments. All that I have examined are 
fallacious. Whatever may be thought of transference of train- 
ing, it seems incredible that so little logic could be carried over 
into them. Some are so absurd that it is better to call them 
downright misunderstandings. Others may, by courtesy, be 
called arguments. 

The misunderstandings may be indirectly enumerated by 
stating what hedonism is not. Hedonism is neither (1) ‘“‘psy- 
chological hedonism,” nor (2) the doctrine that pleasure is the 
appetite force of desire, nor (3) the doctrine that pleasure is the 
biological goal, nor (4) the denial of the “‘paradox of hedonism,” 
nor (5) the doctrine that we aught to desire pleasure alone (it is 


1s This is true in general. It will be somewhat modified by later analysis. 
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not a view of the ought at all), nor (6) a doctrine concerning im- 
possible states of continuous felicity, nor (7) the doctrine that 
moral goodness consists in pleasantness. Neither is hedonism 
(8) the view” that what gives pleasure to me must be exalted 
to be the good of everyone. These are all distortions of the 
hedonistic position. Neither does hedonism limit the good to 
(9) the pleasure of the moment, or (10) the pleasure of one’s 
own self, or (11) a static condition of society opposed to prog- 
ress, or (12) mere usefulness; nor does hedonism involve (13) an 
exclusion of the pleasures of thought or any of the so-called 
“higher” pleasures, or (14) an alliance with psychological atom- 
ism or sensationism, or (15) an exclusion of the importance of 
displeasure. The last seven doctrines are undue limitations of 
the hedonistic position. 

There are also “arguments.” I shall mention five. 

1. Hedonism is narrow—it restricts good to pleasure. I an- 
swer: voluntarism restricts good to realization of desire. This 
seems to be still narrower, since all realizations are satisfactions 
and there seem to be additional pleasures which are not satis- 
factions of previous desires. I shall return to this point later. 

2. Intensities of pleasure cannot be measured. I answer: 

First, precision of measurement is confined to space, and 
to time by means of space. All intensive magnitudes, includ- 
ing desires and satisfactions, resist precise measurement. No 
anti-hedonistic theory can reduce its tests to extensive magni- 
tudes. Further, as we shall see, the concrete satisfactions of 
life and its concrete pleasures usually coincide too closely for 
measurable differentiation. 

Second, intensities, including pleasure, admit of some degree 
of estimation through the concept of order. We are often able to 
say that one pleasure is somewhat greater than another and 
much greater than a third.’? Similarly, we are usually able to 
compare the intensities of pleasures and displeasures. 

Third, unless we adopt a pessimistic outlook, it seems prob- 

6 As held by Professor H. W. Stuart at the meeting at which this paper was read. 

17 Sharp’s discussion of this is excellent. See op. cit., pp. 429-39. 
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able, and it has been accepted by the common sense of man- 
kind, that such concrete things as health, an economic compe- 
tence, knowledge, beauty, love, friendship, and workmanship 
are the principal sources of the durable satisfactions, of the 
durable happiness of mankind. 

3. The remote consequences of an act are so numerous and 
uncertain that the hedonic calculus cannot be applied. I an- 
swer: There can be no certainty in the hedonic calculus. 
However, 

First, this absence of certainty applies to all estimates of ex- 
trinsic goods—for example, to those of voluntarism. 

Second, the more remote and unforeseen consequences of our 
various acts, according to the theory of probability, tend to 
equality of value in the long run. Hence, they can be neglected. 
I may add that any theory of the good from which we can de- 
duce practical certainties is obviously untrue, since there are 
no such certainties with reference to human conduct. 

4. Pleasure may be the sense of good, but real goods are ob- 
jective contents. I answer: 

First, certainly pleasantness is only goodness; goods are 
pleasant experiences. We have seen that pleasure is a kind of 
consciousness, and consciousness is an attitude. We focus the 
content and ordinarily apply the word good to it. That is, it is 
usually objective good that we call good. It is so with beauty, 
which I take to be a species of good. But without delight there 
would be no beauty. The yellow primrose may have been as 
completely perceived by Peter Bell as by the rest of us; but 
beauty is not yellow, nor anything else abstracted from a pleas- 
urable consciousness which we call delight. Delight is only a 
subjective good. The concrete object is the objective good— 
in this case the beautiful. Delight, together with the object, is 
the complete good. I am sometimes tempted to call the view 
I advocate complete hedonism, to distinguish it from the sub- 
jective view of some hedonists and the bugbear of nearly all 
anti-hedonists. 

Second, voluntarism is in the same predicament since, ac- 
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cording to it, we speak of objects as good although they get their 
value through being realizations of desire. 

5. Asum of pleasures is not a pleasure. I answer: 

A composite good is an aggregate of pleasures and certainly 
not an elementary good. Practically, the objection is a quibble. 
We cannot be like the clergyman who attempted to justify the 
ways of God to man in the World War by maintaining that the 
sum of all the agonies of the wounded and the sorrows of the 
suffering were not greater evils than one agony or one sorrow. 

Theoretically, any pluralism, or even any monism, has meta- 
physical difficulties over the ontological status of aggregates. 
But the difficulty is no greater for hedonism than for volun- 
tarism or any other ethical view, since there are many selves 
and each self leads its life through a succession of duration 
blocks. 

Whether there is an inclusive being or not, there is no inclusive good. 
The .... pleasures of life are manifold, imbedded in a matrix which is 
indifferent. Good facts are many and the summum bonum is not a fact. 
The highest good which we can achieve is an aggregate of facts; the 
proposition which would describe it is conjunctive; the truth about it be- 
longs to the universe of discourse.” 


The good has a status similar to that of truth. The original of 
truth is a correspondence in experience, or the consummation 
of a verification, or a known tautology. We generalize to a 
possible correspondence, a logically possible verification, a tau- 
tology in the realm of meanings.’® So of the good. The original 
is pleasure and we generalize to ‘“‘composite good” and ‘“‘total 
good.” The complete theory of the good is obviously a general- 
ized hedonism. 

I know of no way to prove hedonism or voluntarism. There 
is, however, a variant of voluntarism that seems clearly impos- 

18 Possibility and Pluralism, “University of California Publications in Philosophy,” 
Vol. XVI (1933). 


19 This theory of truth was presented in a paper read at the joint meeting of the West- 
ern and Pacific Divisions of the American Philosophical Association, University of 
California, December, 1930. 
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sible, even should voluntarism be true. That is Perry’s theory 
as described in certain pages of his book.?? Perry holds that a 
value is an object of desire, whether the object exists or not, 
whether it is realized or not. And he holds further—rightly, I 
believe—that all desire is prospective. It follows that all good is 
future, whether actual future or possible future. It is true for 
him, as for me, that cognition may have a backward, as well as 
a forward, reference; and he concludes that values may also 
exist in the past. This seems to be an inconsistency, since we 
cannot in any true sense desire the past. But I shall let this 
pass. Values in the future, at least quasi-values in the past, but 
no values in the present. ‘‘ ‘Jam tomorrow and jam yesterday— 
but never jam today.’ ‘It must come sometimes to “‘jam to- 
day,”’’ Alice objected. ‘No, it can’t,’ said the Queen.” But evil 
is not in so unfortunate a situation since, according to Perry, 
while some evils do not exist, other evils exist and exist now. 
Jam tomorrow and jam yesterday, but asafoetida today. 
Further, it is clear to me that goods must exist in order to be 
good. We may think of things that would be good if they exist- 
ed; we may speak of these as possible goods, but they are nothing 
actual. I may desire to see a mock turtle, and it would, un- 
doubtedly, be a good if I should see one; but there can be no 
such good. There is desire of mock turtle, and there is thought 
of mock turtle, but there is no mock turtle. The thought of 
mock turtle may be good, but the mock turtle is not good be- 
cause there is no mock turtle to which the predicate applies. 
Perhaps I have not understood Perry; the account I have dis- 
cussed seems inconsistent with what he has said elsewhere.” 

There remain hedonism, voluntarism, and what I called he- 
donic voluntarism—the doctrines that goodness is pleasantness, 
realization, satisfaction, respectively. It would be trite to re- 
mark that what makes them so difficult to disentangle is that 


20 Pp. 242-46, 248-51, 358. 
21 P. 292. I do not wish to be understood as lacking in appreciation of his elaborate 
“system’’—an accomplishment all too rare in America. 
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these three are so thoroughly entangled. Although pleasure is 
not always or usually the object of desire, nevertheless, desire 
and pleasure are closely connected. The following statements 
seem to be true: 

1. A realization of a desire, as such, is pleasant. It is a satis- 
faction. 

2. A failure to realize a desire, as such, is unpleasant. 

3. A pleasant experience is accompanied or followed by a 
desire (a) to retain it if possible, and (0) on occasion to renew it. 

4. An unpleasant experience is accompanied or followed by a 
desire (a) to remove it, and () on occasion to avoid a similar 
unpleasant experience. 

That is, the objects which are good, or evil, according to 
voluntarism are also good, or evil, according to hedonism; and 
things similar to those that are good or evil according to 
hedonism become good or evil, respectively, according to volun- 
tarism. The intensity of the pleasure and displeasure may not 
be quite the same as the intensity of the desire; but since we 
cannot measure such intensities with precision, they are prac- 


tically equivalent.” What are we to do? We cannot vary our 
two factors independently by experiment. The only recourse is 
to try experiments in thought. We may try the method of 
difference in imagination. I propose a sixfold experiment to 
clarify the issue: 

1. Let us suppose an oyster incapable of desire but sensitive 
to feeling (pleasure and unpleasure). Would it be an evil if the 


2 This is somewhat modified below. 

Voluntarism must not be confused with the development theory of Aristotle, which 
is not at all practically equivalent to hedonism. The development view might be ap- 
proximately reached if, in our conception of value, we should abstract the objects of 
desire or pleasure or satisfaction and allow them to accumulate irrespective of any fur- 
ther subjective attitude. It is fundamentally an aristocratic view, since there are 
enormous differences of development between individuals. Hedonism (or voluntarism 
or the interest view) is fundamentally democratic, since, in human beings, the variation 
in capacity for happiness is much less than the variation in the capacity for develop- 
ment. The conflict between an aristocratic and a democratic ethics is of tremendous 
importance, and it cannot be treated in this paper. I may add, however, that I know of 
no valid arguments in favor of a biological view of the good. 
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oyster were impaled on a fork so that it would suffer intense 
pain? It has no impulse to escape. It is self-evident to me that 
it would be an evil; and, without exception, hundreds of students 
unacquainted with my opinion have answered the question as 
I do.?3 A corresponding experiment can be made with pleasure, 
with a corresponding result. 

2. Let us suppose a clam incapable of pleasure or unpleasure, 
but with desire (more commonly called impulse). If it has an 
impulse to open its shell, would it be an evil if it failed? Would 
it be a good if it succeeded? It feels no unpleasure if it fails and 
no pleasure if it succeeds. I can find no good or evil in that sit- 
uation. Nearly all of my students have been of the same opin- 
ion, but there were exceptions. 

3. Suppose I were taken into a psychological laboratory and 
given anesthetic A, which would destroy desire but leave me 
sensitive to feeling. Suppose I were made to feel an intense 
pain. It is evident to me that it would be an evil. Sharp pro- 
nounces a similar judgment on his six-months-old child suffer- 
ing from pain. He says, “I did not care a particle whether his 
mind was sufficiently developed for him to feel a reaction of 
aversion toward the pain.’’*4 

4. Or suppose I were given anesthetic B, which would make 
me insensitive to feeling but would leave untouched my de- 
sire. I try to move my arm, I fail, but I feel no unpleasure. I 
succeed, but there is no satisfaction. I find no good or evil. 

5. Suppose a heaven where all my desires are realized soon 
after they arise, but where there are not even faint and pallid 
pleasures of satisfaction. It is clear that such a heaven would 
have no value. Its worth is that of annihilation. 

6. Suppose a heaven of intense and unending felicity, a 
felicity so great that not for a brief moment do desires arise. It 
seems clear to me that this would be a better heaven than that 
depicted under 5. 

If anyone should object to these experiments by saying that 


23] have since found one exception. 24 Op. cit., p. 403. 
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realization of desire and pleasure logically imply each other, 
the answer is simple. Ordinary implication is analytic, and nei- 
ther pleasure nor realization is a component of the other. The 
only sort of implication that could be called synthetic or dia- 
lectical is the implication of a subject by a predicate, attribu- 
tive or relational. Pleasantness is an attribute of consciousness, 
but it is not an attribute of desire or its realization; neither is 
realization logically impossible without pleasure. The facts are 
clear. We resorted to thought experiments in the laboratory 
(3 and 4 above), in order to discount completely now pleasure 
and now desire. But we may learn much from ordinary experi- 
ence. Let us see what partial disconnection this affords. 

1. We sometimes experience a sudden delight that breaks in 
upon a wholly different train of experience and is therefore 
without apparent previous desire. It is clear to me that this is 
good. 

a) It may be said that this would have been desired had we 
thought of it, that it is the realization of a possible desire. But 
a possible desire is not a desire; it is nothing. 

b) It may be said that all such pleasures are the result of un- 
conscious desires or dispositions or motor tendencies. I reply 
that we have no theory of the causes of such pleasures; the 
whole subject is obscure. 

c) The theory that all such pleasures are the result of uncon- 
scious dispositions may be true. Yes, but even then a disposi- 
tion is outside of experience, it is not a desire; it is a cause of 
pleasure, to be sure, but we have no satisfaction of the desire. 

d) Although the earlier course of this disposition may be un- 
conscious, there may be an obscure desire just at the time that 
the delight comes—the disposition may cross the threshold 
then. That is possible, but I do not need to know whether this 
theory is true or not in order to know that the aesthetic delight 
is good. 

2. So with pain. When I experience a sudden pang, I have an 
aversion; but I do not need to know whether the aversion is 
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simultaneous with the pain or whether it follows soon after. 
It might precede it—it does not matter. The pain is an evil 
when it comes. 

3. The pleasure attending the realization of desire lasts for 
some time. Does the desire take this time to be fully realized? 
Or is the earlier part of its duration a satisfaction proper, and the 
later part an aftermath of pure pleasure? I believe the latter 
probable. Again, I need not know. The pleasure throughout its 
entire duration is good. Sharp has emphasized this point.’ 

4. When does the good succeeding the attainment of desire 
cease? When the pleasure ceases. The realization becomes too 
obscure to follow. 

5. This raises a further question: Is realization anything 
more than a name for cessation? I do not know, nor do I need 
to know in order to place its value. That lies in the pleasure 
component of the satisfaction. Even if one should hold that 
desire is not an attribute of consciousness, that it is only a series 
of kinesthetic sensations, I would reply: “‘What is there in 
motor sensations which gives them a value—a value not found 
in sensations of color, or of odor, or of sound?” 

I have described certain experiments in thought. Such ex- 
periments may be carried further. The ideal experiments previ- 
ously related supposed a disconnection between hedonic tone 
and desire or aversion. We may, however, entertain the sup- 
position of a reversal of the ordinary connections between cona- 
tion and feeling; i.e., we may substitute pleasure for displeasure 
and displeasure for pleasure in their appropriate relations to 
conation. Let me tell a fable: 

Yahwe had dispatched the majority of human ghosts to the 
torture of hell, but a few were saved in a heaven of felicity. In 
an obscure way he was a hedonist. When he read Spinoza, he 
became a voluntarist, for he loved the man who was despised by 
the Jews. He made no change in hell and heaven, because all 
ghosts had desires. In the next century he became filled with 


2s Sharp, op. cit., p. 440. 
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the spirit of humane enlightenment, and he wished to ameliorate 
the condition of the inhabitants of hell. So he went thither and 
took away from them all desire and all aversion, but left their 
misery undiminished. He could do this, for was he not omnip- 
otent, and could he not make everything except a contradic- 
tion? And he was pleased with his work, for the evil of hell was 
no more. But as the next century wore on, he became more 
merciful. He said: The ghosts of hell do not know any evil, 
but neither do they know any good. So he made a second de- 
scent into hell, and he gave the denizens thereof desire. But 
their desire was for pain and torture. The more they suffered, 
the more they heaped further sufferings upon themselves. And 
Yahwe was glad. He said, I have made hell as good a place as 
heaven. Those in heaven desire happiness and they are happy; 
those in hell desire misery and are miserable. To all is granted 
the fulfilment of their desires. Now it came to pass at the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century that Yahwe was dethroned, for 
he had lost his omnipotence; and Satan reigned in his stead. 
But it was the age of the machine and Satan also was a volun- 
tarist. And Satan willed to destroy the goodness of the elect. 
So he ascended into heaven and took away from them their old 
desires and gave in return aversions to felicity. But he left 
them their felicity. The more they desired to diminish their 
happiness, the more it was increased. So Satan rejoiced, be- 
cause the saints in heaven were acquainted with evil. And their 
evil was greater than the good of the sinners in hell 

The thought experiments and the fable are not an argument. 
They are merely so many occasions for what seems to me clear 
insight. It is self-evident that pleasant experiences are goods 
....andI can find no other goods. 

I am not forgetful of the principle of organic unity. The 
whole A-together-with-B is sometimes more than the sum of 
the parts. So the pleasure we take in A-together-with-B may 
be greater than the sum of the pleasures we take in A and B 
separately. I presume this always is the case with aesthetic 
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structure. Further, the pleasure we take in A-together-with-B 
may be greater than that in A, although B by itself may be 
indifferent. This gives no warrant to the doctrine of Moore 
that if I take pleasure in A, and if B is added without increasing 
the pleasure, then the value has been increased. I can find no 
greater worth in the pleasures of satisfaction than in those un- 
alloyed with desire. They are very likely greater in number; but 
intensity for intensity, and duration for duration, I can find 
no difference. 

There are “hard cases’ or “‘terrible examples” that have 
been adduced against hedonism. I am unmoved by them, but 
they must be discussed. 

First case.—Mill’s example of Socrates and the fool, a human 
being and a pig. Mill succeeded here in deserting both his pri- 
mary voluntarism and his derivative hedonism. First, he left 
out all the instrumental values—both the ideal ones of histori- 
cal memory (in the case of Socrates) and the ordinary instru- 
mental ones for which I reserve the name of extrinsic. Second, 
I think an impartial spectator would judge (a) that a species of 
happy animals possesses some value, and (b) that a human race 
in irremediable misery would have a negative value. I do not 
hesitate to say that the former would be better than the latter. 
It is significant that nearly all discussions of pessimism are con- 
cerned with the question of happiness. Third, Mill’s example is 
directed as much against voluntarism as against hedonism; he 
even uses the words “‘satisfied”’ and “dissatisfied.” 

Second case.—James’ example of “millions kept permanently 
happy on the one simple condition that a certain lost soul on 
the far-off edge of things should lead a life of lonely torture.” 
We abhor this (a strong aversion), and it makes us unhappy 
when we think of it. This is, however, precisely the same ‘‘hard 
case” for voluntarism as for hedonism.” As a matter of fact, 
we have essentially that condition now with our lonely souls in 


% Blake, International Journal of Ethics, XXXVII, 15-18—an excellent discussion. 


27 James was a voluntarist. 
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prison, or our tortured souls on the battlefield. All humane men 
wish to do their utmost to rid the world of war and the neces- 
sity of prisons, but that does not mean it would be better to 
destroy our human universe if these evils cannot be abolished. 

Then there are Moore’s cases: 

Third case.—Moore’s example” of the superiority of a world 
of beauty which no one can ever perceive, to a world of filth 
which no one can ever perceive. This is a particularly perverse 
illustration because such worlds are not really beautiful or filthy 
at all. These qualities are derived from perception together 
with appreciation—and there is, of course, a tacit reference to 
such perception and appreciation. The so-called world of 
beauty is nothing but a structural whole which would be good if 
we enjoyed it. I agree with Sharp” that I would not turn over 
my hand to produce it. 

Fourth case.—Moore’s example* of the superiority of a true 
belief to a false, although the truth and falsity are unknown. 
This also posits good and evil outside of all consciousness. 
I can find no value in them. 

Fifth case-—Moore’s example,** which I give in his own 
words. Hedonism “involves our saying .... that a world in 
which absolutely nothing except pleasure existed—no know]l- 
edge, no love, no enjoyment of beauty, no moral qualities— 
must yet be intrinsically better—better worth creating—pro- 
vided only the total quantity of pleasure in it were the least 
bit greater, than the one in which all these things existed as well 
as pleasure.”’ At first sight this looks black for hedonism, and 
for voluntarism as well. Again, Moore has proved too much. 
Let us see how it sounds if we substitute his unique good for 
pleasure. Moore’s view “involves our saying . . . that a world 
in which absolutely nothing except unique good existed—no 
knowledge, no love, no ejoyment of beauty, no moral qualities 
—must yet be intrinsically better—better worth creating— 

28 Principia, pp. 83 ff. 3° Principia, pp. 194 ff. 

9 Op. cit., Pp. 400. 3! Ethics, pp. 237 ff. 
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provided only the total quantity of unique good in it were the 
least bit greater, than one in which all these things existed as 
well as unique good.” It is too easy. Abstract goodness, on 
whatever theory, magnify it, and the trick is done. Nor could 
Moore reply that his unique good is only a predicate. For so 
is pleasure a predicate, first of consciousness, and second, of the 
content to which consciousness is attached. In a similar man- 
ner, we could take an odor or a yellow primrose and suppose 
that the pleasure or the unique good attached to it is greater 
than the sum of the pleasures or the unique goods of our actual 
world. Imbedded as we are in this world, with our experience of 
complex values and our lack of acquaintance with these hypo- 
thetical and simple ones, we doubtless desire the complex ones 
more. Moore is not a psychological hedonist. Neither am I. 
What should we desire if we were also acquainted with the more 
intense, simple values? I can only shut my eyes and say to 
Moore what Humpty-Dumpty said to Alice, “‘Wait till you’ve 
tried.” 

Sixth case.—Moore’s instance of the equality of the pleasure 
of a drunkard breaking crockery and that of “a man who is 
fully realizing all that is exquisite in the tragedy of King Lear.” 
Here, as in Mill’s case, all instrumental values are omitted— 
both Bentham’s “fecundity” and his “‘purity.” 

If, however, Moore should reply that it is possible to con- 
ceive of a world in which the total good of a drunkard breaking 
crockery is equal to the total good of a spectator of the tragedy 
of King Lear, I should answer: Such a world is very different 
from the world which is ours. In our world the tragedy is better 
than the breaking of crockery. And if good be Moore’s unique, 
then we may equally well conceive of another and different 
world in which there is as much of this unique good in a drunk- 
ard breaking crockery as in a sober spectator of “Lear.” Once 
again Moore “proves” too much. 

I have enumerated twenty-six alleged difficulties—fifteen 


3 Ethics, p. 238. 
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misconceptions, five ‘“‘arguments,” and six hard cases. Now one 
thing more: 

The final blow of some opponents of hedonism is the insult: 
“Your ideal is that of a degraded person.” Insult may be 
matched by insult. The hedonist may say to his insulter: ‘““‘Do 
you fear if you should take happiness as your ideal that you 
would go in for lust and intoxication and other such pleasures? 
As for me, I have found my greatest happiness in knowledge 
and beauty and love.” 

I maintain that it is self-evident that pleasure is good. I do 
not find it to be self-evident that everything good is pleasant, 
but I have never found anything good which was not. Nor have 
I ever found anything which added to the value of a good unless 
it increased its pleasurableness. 

The question naturally arises: If hedonism is true, what is the 
explanation of its rejection by so many writers on ethics? Why 
should there be any anti-hedonists? I cannot hope to give a 
complete answer; but the following explanation is true, I think, 
in principle, although it may be enlarged. It is a matter partly 
of logic and partly of prejudice. Most of the items in the ex- 
planation have been mentioned before, in separation, and I 
shall now put them together. 


1. Defective logical analysis.— 

First: The locus of the good is satisfaction. Many writers 
have not analyzed this further. This applies to Perry, Prall in 
his earlier papers, and (with a difference) to Dewey. 

Second: Since in practice we are concerned with desires and 
choices, the predicate ‘‘good” has been applied directly to reali- 
zations which are pleasant, instead of indirectly through the 
medium of pleasantness. 

Third: The predicate ‘‘good”’ has been applied directly to the 
objects of satisfaction instead of to concrete satisfactions. Fur- 
ther, this objective view has been influenced by the subsistence 
theory of universals. This is the procedure of Nicolai Hart- 
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mann, who has given us an elaborate system but little argument 
concerning fundamentals. 

Fourth: Misconceptions of hedonism and fallacious anti- 
hedonistic arguments. 

Fifth: Failure to discriminate between intrinsic and total 
good; between the fundamental hedonism of intrinsic values 
and the generalized hedonism of composite and total values. 


2. The bias of social and religious views without benefit of 
logic.— 

First: Aristocracy. This is probably the most potent cause of 
Greek and modern German and English opposition to hedonism. 

Second: Asceticism. Both Indian and Christian asceticism 
have been frankly hedonistic as to the ultimate goal, but in 
recent degenerate forms in the West the asceticism remains 
although the theological background is wanting. I believe that 
some such prejudice against hedonism is largely responsible for 
its rejection by so many philosophers in England and America. 
Such asceticism has recently played an important part in Amer- 
ican life. 

I have reserved to the last the consideration of Moore’s basic 
thesis: that goodness is unique, that it cannot be the same as 
pleasantness, for then not only would it be self-evident that 
pleasantness implies goodness but also that goodness implies 
pleasantness, since, indeed, they would be two names for the 
same thing. 

At the outset I should say that the view that goodness is 
indefinable should not be opposed to naturalism. The proper 
opposite of naturalism is supernaturalism, or, more accurately, 
extra-naturalism. There is an outworn form of naturalism 
which would deny that yellow is yellow and would attempt to 
analyze it into something other than itself. But the new nat- 
uralism (what James might have called radical naturalism), 
the only naturalism that is tenable, attempts to perform no 
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such impossible feat. Good things are matters of everyday ex- 
perience, whether goodness can be analyzed or not. 

To return to Moore’s thesis that goodness is unique. Sharp 
suggested a way out of the difficulty.53 He holds that good is 
that which is desired when we ‘‘sit down in a cool hour” and 
reflect. But I find that when I am in such a rationally reflecting 
state, I desire pleasant experience only because I already believe 
it to be good. It is not good because I now reflectively desire it. 
The arguments already given against theories 4-7 apply here. 

There is still another way out of the difficulty which I sup- 
pose many hedonists would take. The word “good,’’ we have 
seen, has multiple meaning; we enumerated four meanings.*4 
Thus one might affirm that pleasure is good, but only one of 
the four kinds of things that we call good is pleasure. But I am 
not satisfied with this solution. There seem to be three reasons 
for this dissatisfaction. 

First: When limiting my consideration to things that are 
good in themselves, I assert it to be self-evident that pleasures 
are good, I do not assert it to be self-evident that pleasures are 
pleasant. Iam not making a definition. Further, when I ask my- 
self whether there are any good things which are not pleasant, 
I look around to see. I examine pure awareness, belief and dis- 
belief, desire and aversion, and even the miscellaneous furni- 
ture of the field of experience. I find no such goods, but my 
failure is empirical. 

Second: If I should be told by an angel in whose reliability 
I believed, that in his country there are two kinds of felicitous 
consciousness, pleasure and another feeling unknown to men, 
it seems to me that he would not be talking sheer nonsense (al- 
though, like our voluntarists, he might be mistaken in his 
philosophy). 

Third: Good and evil are opposites; they are positive and 
negative value. Now pleasure and unpleasure are both positive 
states—as they stand they do not seem like simple opposites. 

33 Op. cit., pp. 408-11. 34 At the beginning of this paper. 
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They seem to have something more abstract within them which 
accounts for the opposition. That abstraction is value, positive 
and negative. However, the whole subject of opposites is still 
obscure to me, and I do not lay so much stress upon it as upon 
the other two reasons. 

I find myself unable to refute Moore’s thesis. The proposi- 
tion that pleasure is good seems to be an analytic and not an 
identical one.*’ Goodness is not pleasantness, but an exclusive 
attribute of pleasantness. For this reason, I conclude that a 
certain species or form of hedonism is true. My form of hedon- 
ism is the belief that goodness is (for us men) an exclusive attri- 
bute of pleasantness, that pleasant experience is good, and that 
all human goods are pleasant experiences. It is the belief, fur- 
ther, that magnitude of goodness is magnitude of this same 
attribute of pleasantness, and that the magnitude of human 
goods varies proportionally with the magnitude of the pleasant- 
ness. 

Is this primary hedonism? It is according to our definition. 
For human beings, the attribute of positive value is always 
enwrapped in pleasantness, the connection is not external and 
synthetic, it is analytic. 

If there are any beings in the universe who enjoy* states of 
felicity other than pleasant ones, human goods remain hedonic; 
but in general (with reference to the entire cosmos) hedonism 
is not true, neither primary nor derivative. In a sense, then, 
my final view might be called problematic primary hedonism. 
But if we disregard such a merely speculative possibility and con- 
fine our outlook to what we know, hedonism remains true. 
With reference to elementary goods fundamental hedonism is 
true. With reference to composite and total goods generalized 
hedonism is true. 

My position differs from that of ordinary hedonism in my 

3s However, in conversations with Mr. Barnett Savery, I have been much impressed 
by his arguments in favor of complete ethical relativism. Cf. Felix Cohen, of. cit. 


3% In Alexander’s sense of “enjoy.” 
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agreement with Moore that goodness is unique. My position 
differs from that of Moore in my thesis that unique goodness 
is an exclusive attribute of pleasure. 

The interest view finds the locus of good in satisfaction. 
Moore discloses a unique predicate of goodness. I connect the 
two by means of pleasure, since goodness is an attribute of 
pleasure and pleasure is a part of satisfaction. 

If the central theses of this paper are true, it is difficult to 
overemphasize their importance. We have been dominated too 
long by Platonic aristocracy and Platonic asceticism. It is time 
to return to the predominant hedonism of the classical English 
writers and to the hedonism of common sense. The younger 
students in philosophy, in America at least, have lost interest in 
official ethics. If I understand them aright, they are, for the 
most part, frankly hedonistic. The opposition to hedonism is 
superficial and sophistical. The ultimate blasphemy is to pon- 
der human misery and say, “This is not evil”; to contemplate 
human.happiness and say, “‘This is not the good.” 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 





THE ETHICS OF BREACH OF CONTRACT 
F. C. SHARP 


HE following paper is a study of the conditions which 

afford moral justification for breaking a contract. We 

shall assume without discussion that in general the 
formation of a contract creates an obligation to observe its 
provisions, and shall confine our attention to the exceptions, if 
such there be, to the rule. The incidents which supply us with 
the material for our analysis have been obtained from the records 
of the courts. But our purpose is not the formulation of the con- 
ditions under which a court is justified in refusing enforcement. 
We are attempting, rather, to determine when a man is under 
moral obligation to fulfil a contract and when he may rightfully 
refuse to do so, apart from the presence or absence of legal 
compulsion. It is obvious, however, that our conclusions, if 
valid, have an important bearing upon many of the problems of 
the law of contracts. 

A contract may be defined as a reciprocally conditional prom- 
ise. A promise, in its turn, is a statement to the effect that I 
am determined to act in such and such a way under given cir- 
cumstances or at a given time, and that the promisee may rely 
on my doing so. This statement may be true or false. ‘“The 
state of a man’s mind is just as much a fact as the state of his 
digestion,” said Lord Justice Bowen. Accordingly, while the 
failure to keep a promise may be due to unwillingness to put 
through an earlier determination, it may also be due to the fact 
that when I promised I had no intention to perform. In this 
latter case, I was lying; I was affirming something about my 
state of mind which I knew to be false. 

When a man lies, he may lie out of hand. But men often lie 
by making a statement which is partially or even wholly true in 
itself, but from which they expect and hope a false inference will 
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be drawn. Furthermore, a lie may be told by saying nothing at 
all. ‘‘The cruelest lies are often told in silence,’ writes Robert 
Louis Stevenson. A man is lying when he sits by while his friend 
is defamed and says not a word in defense, knowing perfectly 
well all the time that his companions will incorrectly infer from 
his silence that he thinks no defense is possible. A lie, in short, 
is any attempt to make someone else believe what I myself do 
not at the time believe. Whether the instrumentality is ambig- 
uous words, half-truths, silence, or what not, makes no more 
difference than it does whether I kill a man by shooting him 
with a revolver, or poisoning his soup, or locking him up in a 
cellar and letting him starve to death. And whether I lie about 
“external facts” or my own state of mind, a lie’s a lie for a’ that. 

When a man enters into a contractual relationship he binds 
himself to much that is not explicitly stated in the written or 
spoken contract. In other words, practically every contract 
carries with it a train of implicit promises. Thus a contract to 
accept a position as an employee involves a tacit agreement to 
refuse bribes in exchange for the employer’s business secrets. 
A lease calls for “‘reasonable care” in the use of the lessor’s 
property, whether anything is said about it or not. These things 
are implied promises, because if the employee or lessee had not 
allowed the adverse party to believe that he would act or for- 
bear acting in this way, the contract would never have been 
made. 

Of these implications the following are, perhaps, the most 
fundamental: (1) The possession of the ability or power to do 
what one undertakes to do; this whether you are a manufacturer 
accepting an order, a physician caring for a patient, or a pur- 
chaser ordering goods. (2) With every contract goes an implicit 
promise to do nothing to prevent the promisee from carrying out 
his part of the agreement. If, for example, a contractor agrees 
under penalty to complete a certain piece of construction by a 
set date, the adverse party ought not, by his actions or failures 
to act, to delay the progress of the work; or if he does, he ought 
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not to attempt to exact the penalty. When a man contracts, 
intending to violate any of these unspoken promises, he is one 
of those liars by silence to which I have referred above. 

The problem now before us is the formulation of the condi- 
tions under which a contract is not morally binding. That sit- 
uations may arise in which this is the case cannot be denied 
even by the most rigoristic moralist. For one thing, as appears 
from the definition of the term as a conditional promise, a con- 
tract, by its very nature, can bind only under certain specified 
conditions. On the other hand, the existence of limitations must 
be admitted by the most latitudinarian casuist. For were the 
obligations of contract left to individual whim, no contract 
could be relied upon and in the end no contract would be formed. 

In our discussion of this subject we shall attack the problem 
inductively by asking what is right in this and that individual 
case, thus attempting to develop our rules through a study of 
concrete situations. As has been said, these situations have been 
obtained chiefly from the records of litigation. But our immedi- 
ate problem, it will be remembered, is not how the courts ought 
to have decided this or that case, but rather what the parties 
concerned ought to have done regardless of any compulsion on 
the part of the state. 

We may begin by clearing out of our way two apparent excep- 
tions to the rule that contracts ought to be observed. They are, 
in fact, not exceptions at all. The first one is that performance 
is not required where it is impossible; the second, that it is not 
required where the adverse party fails to do his part. The first 
is no exception because where actual impossibility exists, there 
can be no moral obligation. It can never be my duty, for ex- 
ample, to stop an earthquake. With regard to the second, the 
failure on my part to perform is not a breach of moral obligation 
when the adverse party fails me, because a contract is a promise 
in which performance by one party is made conditional upon 
the performance by the other. There are, indeed, many border- 
line cases under both rubrics, the examination of which would 
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be at once interesting and enlightening, but limitations of space 
preclude such a study in this paper. 

The genuine limitations upon the moral obligation to fulfil a 
contract are derived from two sources: (1) Certain principles 
of ethics which are not confined in their justification to the field 
now before us but are applicable to every department of human 
conduct; (2) The very nature of the contract itself. We shall 
begin our discussion of the subject with the first group. 

1. The principle here in play is really a very simple and obvi- 
ous one. A contract is not binding when, because of a wrongful 
act involved, the contract ought not to have been made. The 
more obvious applications of this axiomatic truth present no 
difficulties and can be disposed of in a few words. A contract is 
not binding when it represents an agreement to wrong third 
parties—as, for example, to commit murder or theft; and again, 
when it involves breach of a previous contract or promise, or 
disobedience to law. What is common to these cases is the 
agreement to wrong third parties, whether specific individuals 
or the community as such. 

This principle has a second application. A sometimes enters 
into a contract with B which is not an agreement to wrong third 
parties, but where the wrongfulness of the contract consists in 
the fact that A is using it as an instrument for invading B’s 
rights. When A and B unite to racketeer C’s business, their 
contract is not binding because they have no right to C’s money. 
When similarly A racketeers B’s business and agrees to refrain 
from bombing his shop only on payment of $100 a month, the 
contract is not morally binding on B and he is at liberty to 
evade it as soon as he can, because A has no right to the money. 
If this statement is not self-evident, consider that we should 
regard it as monstrous for a court to enforce any such agree- 
ment. But while the enforcement of a genuine moral obligation 
may sometimes be impracticable, it can never be monstrous. 

In popular speech and in law such contracts are often said to 
be without obligation because they are “involuntary” or are the 
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product of “force.”” But each of these terms is too ambiguous to 
serve the purpose of ethics—or, for that matter, of law. To be 
sure, the word “‘voluntary”’ as applied to conduct can be given a 
perfectly definite signification in both psychology and ethics, 
but the emergent definition would not represent the popular or 
even the legal usage. In everyday life an “involuntary” act is 
any act with distinctly disagreeable consequences. Thus most 
persons would speak of a visit to the dentist or the sale of a home 
at one-half its market value in order to escape bankruptcy as 
involuntary. The word ‘‘force” is an equally slippery term. 
Many persons would unhesitatingly admit that they would not 
work if they were not “‘forced”’ to do so; and some men have de- 
clared themselves ‘‘forced”’ to steal in order to supply the needs 
of their families. The word ‘‘forced’’ in fact, like the word 
“involuntary,” has come to be applied to almost any situation 
where a man is shut up to a choice between two evils. But even 
there he can still choose between them, and is thus responsible 
for his choice. And, as long as this is the case, he is in a very 
different situation from one who is seized by a mob or a squad 
of policemen, bound hand and foot, and carried away whither 
they will, like a sack of flour. 

Furthermore, the use of ‘‘force’’ may be perfectly legitimate; 
whether it is depends primarily upon the purpose for which it 
is exercised. An employer may threaten an employee with dis- 
missal if he does not arrive at the office more promptly in the 
morning. The young man may have a strong dislike to early 
morning rising; he thus finds himself ‘‘forced” to get out of bed 
before he is ready to doso. Similarly, a mortgagor may threaten 
a delinquent mortgagee with foreclosure if he does not pay his 
interest. He is thus “‘forced”’ to pay the money—if he can get it. 

In view of these facts it will be advisable to eliminate such 
terms as “involuntary” and “‘force’’ from our vocabulary in the 
discussion of the subject before us, and to confine ourselves to 
a direct examination and appraisal of concrete cases. 

A was a dealer in oysters who was indebted to an express 
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company to the extent of $1,000, a sum which he was able and 
willing to pay. A member of this express company filed a lying 
affidavit with the clerk of the circuit court to the effect that A 
owed them $2,996.60, and that he was about to conceal and 
fraudulently assign his property in order to avoid meeting his 
obligations. He thereby obtained a writ of attachment upon 
$5,000 worth of oysters belonging to A, and refused to restore 
them except on the payment of the sum demanded and a signed 
release for all damage to the oysters. After considerable verbal 
conflict, A, who did not know that the oysters were already 
ruined through want of proper care, but who of course did know 
that they were a perishable commodity, surrendered at discre- 
tion, paid the money, and signed the release. Here was an at- 
tempt to swindle a man out of $2,000, one move in which in- 
volved the destruction of $5,000 worth of property. (Spaids v. 
Barrett, 57 Ill. 289.) 

A owed B $800. Knowing that B was on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy and needed every cent he could get, A informed him 
that he had taken steps to stop the payment of monies due him 
from other parties, and would continue to prevent such pay- 
ments unless he was given a receipt in full for the amount of his 
own indebtedness. Face to face with immediate financial ruin, 
B acceded to this outrageous demand. But as soon as possible 
he sought relief from the courts. (Vvne v. Glenn, 41 Mich. 112.) 

Each of these two instances obviously involved an attempt 
on the part of unscrupulous men to seize or hold money which 
did not belong to them. They were foiled in the only way that 
was open to the victims under the circumstances, namely by 
signing an agreement which they intended later to repudiate 
if possible. In my opinion each breach of contract was justified 
because a crook has no right to what he obtains by robbing an 
honest man, whether he does it by pointing a revolver at him or 
by threatening him with financial injury. The courts, it may 
be added, took precisely this view in each instance. 

Let us now turn to another line of cases. A young man exe- 
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cuted a mortgage to secure a loan of $100,000 made to his father 
and used by the latter to improve the joint property of his wife 
and his son. The young man testified that he signed the mort- 
gage four days after becoming of age at the command of his 
father, who was a “‘violent man” of whom he stood in great 
fear; and that he signed solely “‘to keep peace in the family.” 
On this ground he prayed the court to relieve him of his obliga- 
tion. It seems clear that no such plea ought ever to have been 
entered. Should the bank lose its money because this young 
man did not care to face a family quarrel with which the bank 
was in no way concerned? He wanted to have his cake and eat it. 
The agreement made by signing the mortgage, distasteful as it 
was to the signer (and in this sense, involuntary) was valid in 
ethics as it proved to be in law. (Detroit National Bank v. 
Blodgett, 115 Mich. 160.) 

Three brothers owned jointly a considerable mining property 
in Colorado. After years of disputes a written contract was 
made which was to settle all questions at issue between them. 
One of the brothers, A, signed it reluctantly because of a threat 
by the other brothers that they would cease supplying the 
money which had been keeping the mine open, and A had not 
the capital with which to continue operations alone. Later he 
applied to a federal court to set the contract aside. Since there 
was apparently no real violation of any undoubted moral right 
involved in the settlement, and the conditional refusal to fur- 
nish money was entirely within the rights of the brothers, I 
believe A was not justified in seeking to be relieved of his part 
of the agreement. This, again, was the position taken by the 
court. (Andrews v. Connolly, 145 Fed. 43.) 

A lake captain used the opportunity offered by a strike to get 
a two-years contract, the customary period being one year. At 
the end of the first season he was discharged. It was, of course, 
alleged that his services were unsatisfactory. Let us, however, 
assume for our purpose (what appears to have been the fact) 
that this claim was substantially false. Then it seems clear that 
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the dismissal was an unjustifiable breach of contract. His em- 
ployers pleaded ‘“‘duress.’’ But when they hired him they were 
very anxious to get their fully-loaded steamer under way at 
once, and they were even more anxious to break the strike. 
Thereupon, having received the goods, they were trying to get 
out of paying the bill. (Jenkins S. S. Co. v. Preston, 186 Fed. 
609.) 

A more extended survey would show, I believe, that these in- 
cidents are typical in their own kind. If so they justify the fol- 
lowing conclusion. A contract is morally binding independently 
of whether the alternatives between which the contractor has to 
choose are distasteful or not. But a contract is not morally bind- 
ing where it is employed to deprive one of the parties against 
his will of that to which he has an indubitable moral right. 

As has already been intimated, there is nothing peculiar to 
the field of contracts in our conclusion. It is simply one appli- 
cation of the general principle that you have the right to protect 
yourself from being wronged. In an attempt upon your life you 
may kill the aggressor; in a successful robbery you may get back 
your possessions by force if possible and necessary. Similarly, 
you may protect your life or your property against wrongful 
invasion on the part of others by making a contract which you 
do not intend to keep. Indeed, the matter may be stated more 
strongly—the protection of one’s rights is not merely a right, 
it is a duty. 

I am, of course, aware that the right of self-defense is denied 
by members of the Society of Friends and others. This, how- 
ever, does not seem to be the place to argue the issue. I shall 
accordingly content myself with the assertion that for those of 
us—and we are the overwhelming majority of human beings— 
who believe in the right to resist wrongdoing, the sufficient jus- 
tification, and as far as I can see the sole justification, for the 
repudiation of an agreement to allow one’s self to be wronged 
lies in the right (and duty) of self-defense. 

I am also aware that this principle is open to abuse. The 
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same is true of every other principle in ethics. If it is what is 
called lax, it will be stretched beyond all reason by selfish men 
who are seeking to get what they immediately want and to 
keep their self-respect at the same time. If it is rigid, the same 
men will bow it out of court, and in many instances will be 
found loudly asserting that all moral rules are the creation of the 
minds of impractical pedants. 

2. The first exception to the principle that contracts, once 
formed, are binding, turns on the fact that a contract may 
be used by unprincipled men as an instrument with which to 
attack the rights of their fellows. The second exception has a 
very different root. It has its source in the limitations of the 
human intellect, and arises when one of the parties binds him- 
self verbally to something to which he did not intend to be 
bound. The complete formula for this exception can only be 
stated at the end of our study. We shall proceed by first laying 
down a general principle and then subjecting it to certain neces- 
sary and important limitations. 

We start with the proposition that a contract is binding— 
provided it does not involve a wrongful act on the part of either 
contractor—when it represents the intention of both of the 
parties. One of the chief causes of confusion and uncertainty in 
applying this principle is the ambiguity of the language in which 
intentions are sometimes clothed. In such cases the contact 
may be interpreted with entire good faith by one party to mean 
one thing, and by the other to mean something else. In this 
situation, to which interpretation has the contractor bound 
himself? The rule for the interpretation of ambiguous promises 
(and thus contracts) was laid down by William Paley in the 
classical discussion of promises in his Moral Philosophy (1785). 
‘“‘Where the terms of the promise admit of more senses than one, 
the promise is to be performed in that sense in which the prom- 
iser apprehended at the time that the promisee received it.” 
The propriety of this rule is all but self-evident. When I make 
a promise I am arousing certain expectations in the mind of the 
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promisee. But morality is a matter of intention. My obliga- 
tions to the promisee, accordingly, depend on the answer to 
this question: What expectations as to my conduct did I intend 
to arouse in him? And since—as we have seen—desired results 
may sometimes be obtained by silence as effectively as by any 
other means, we must go farther and say: I am responsible not 
merely for those expectations which I actively strove to create, 
but also for those which I knowingly allowed the promisee to 
hold at the time of the promise. 

Paley’s rule was formulated with reference to its application 
to ambiguous promises. But, obviously, the truth it embodies 
is of far wider application. Subject to the exception already 
considered, a contractor is bound to fulfil those expectations 
which he knows the adverse party to entertain in consequence 
of his promise. With certain limitations to be examined later, 
we may assert in like manner that the contractor has not bound 
himself to fulfil expectations of the adverse party of which he 
(the contractor) has no awareness. The implications of this 
proposition will appear if we apply it to a number of concrete 
situations. 

At a cattle market A told B he might have a certain lot of 
cattle for $161.50, when he meant to say $261.50. Since A did 
not intend to arouse in B’s mind a belief that he would sell for 
$161.50, he was not morally bound to part with his cattle for 
the sum actually named. (Harran v. Foley, 62 Wis. 584.) 

A, the owner of a village store, ordered from B 2,500 needle 
cards, intead of 2,500 needles. Since years would be required for 
the sale of so large a stock, he should have been allowed to re- 
turn the difference between his intended and his actual order on 
paying all the expenses which his mistake cost the company. 
(Coates v. Buck, 93 Wis. 128.) I may add that in the first of 
these cases the court voided the contract, and in the second the 
court declared it binding. 

In the preceding incidents the mistake had its source in a slip 
of the tongue and of the pen, respectively. In the following one 
it was due to a miscalculation. A, in preparing a bid for the 
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construction of a public building, having very little time be- 
tween the notice of the letting of the contract and the last date 
for filing bids, in making up the bids from his estimate book in 
which he had figured the different parts of the work separately, 
by mistake turned two leaves and omitted an estimate on one 
part of the work. In consequence his bid as submitted was 
several thousand dollars lower than he intended. Here, again, 
he was not morally bound to do the work for the amount sub- 
mitted, since he had not intended to do it at any other price 
than that which was represented by the sum of his individual 
estimates. This is also the view which was taken by the court. 
(Board of School Commissioners of City of Indianapolis v. 
Bender, 72 N.E. 154.) 

A, knowing that B had a certain lot for sale, went to examine 
it with a view to purchase, but by mistake looked at the wrong 
lot, which she found satisfactory. Believing it to be the lot 
which B was offering for sale, she signed a contract for its pur- 
chase. Later, on learning her mistake, she sought to be freed 
from her agreement. The situation was complicated by the fact 
that, in the meantime, the market value of the purchased lot 
had fallen. Nevertheless she was morally entitled to the can- 
cellation, which the court in fact permitted. (Goodrich v. 
Lathrop, 29 Pacific 329.) 

The decision of the court in the following case is obviously 
in accordance with our principle. 

The orator conveyed to defendant a lot of land on which was a spring 
from which the orator by means of an aqueduct supplied his own and 
other premises with water. This aqueduct was of greater value to the 
orator than the price he received for the land. By a mistake of the orator, 
who did not intend to part with the right to use the water from the 
spring, the deed to the defendant contained no reservation to such right. 
The defendant at the time he purchased had no knowledge of the existence 
of the spring. Held that the orator was entitled to a conveyance from the 
defendant of the right to use the aqueduct or to a recovery of the land on 
repaying to the defendant the price thereof, and that the defendant might 
elect which of these modes of relief the orator should have. (Brown v. 
Lamphear, 35 Vt. 252.) 
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As will have been noticed, in the preceding cases the judg- 
ment that there was no binding contract was based upon the 
fact that the verbal contract did not represent the intention. 
In the following instance our conclusion is that there was a 
contract because of intention, although the written contract did 
not show it. 

A took out a fire insurance policy on personal property con- 
tained in his house, which was located on a country road. The 
policy described the house as on the south side of the road, 
whereas in fact it was on the north side. A owned no other 
house in the county and the fire hazard was no greater on the 
one side of the road than on the other. It is evident that the 
parties intended, respectively, to obtain protection for and to 
extend protection to the contents of A’s house. The company 
was plainly liable morally for the loss which the fire caused; 
and when it refused to pay, the court was justified in compelling 
it to do so. (Le Gendre v. Scottish Union and National Insur- 
ance Co., 95 N.Y. Appl. Div. 562.) 

A contract may fail to represent intent because—for whatever 
reason—the language in which it is clothed does not convey the 
intention of the parties with accuracy and completeness. It 
may, however, fail to represent intent for another reason, name- 
ly, because one or both of the parties entertain an incorrect or 
incomplete view of that which forms the subject matter of the 
contract—the “goods” with which it is concerned. The term 
“‘goods”’ is here used, of course, in its broadest possible signifi- 
cation, to cover material objects (including land), immaterial 
objects (as business good will, or patents), money, services (in- 
cluding forbearances), and anything else that can be the object 
of that barter (whether for permanent or temporary possession) 
which brings into existence the overwhelming majority of busi- 
ness contracts. If we can rely upon the general principle upon 
which the argument of the preceding sections is based, certain 
kinds of these incorrect or incomplete views serve to invalidate 
a contract. Certain kinds, on the other hand, leave the obliga- 
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tion unimpaired. It will now be our task to distinguish between 
these two classes. As before, we shall work our way through to 
our conclusion by an examination of concrete transactions. 

A owned a city lot upon which had been built two houses. He 
sold the northernmost house and the land upon which it stood to 
B, the deed describing the premises as ‘“‘the north half of lot ten.”’ 
Seventeen years later A discovered that the building thus sold 
extended some three feet beyond the line between the north and 
south halves. He thereupon brought an action of ejectment 
against B to recover this portion of the lot. The court decided 
against him on the ground that the parties meant to buy and 
sell, respectively, so much of the land as the house in ques- 
tion occupied. According to the principle that the intent deter- 
mines the content of a contract this decision was just, and the 
attempt of A to repudiate his contract of seventeen years before 
was morally reprehensible. (McGinnis v. Boyd, 279. Ill. 283). 

In Coppage v. The Equitable Guarantee & Trust Company (102 
Atl. 788), the vendor innocently mistook the size of a piece of 
land, thinking it smaller than it actually was. If there was no 
suspicion of trickery and if the supposed dimensions of the lot 
were a factor in the determination of the price, the defendant 
should have consented to pay the additional sum without 
compelling the plaintiff to resort to a lawsuit. If the new price 
was more than he was willing to give, the contract should have 
been allowed to lapse and the land should have been returned 
to the original owner. The view here taken is identical with that 
of the court. 

A leased an iron mine to B on A’s representation that there 
was a large quantity of ore in the mine ready to be taken out. 
The evidence offered was his statement as of his own knowledge 
of the existence of the ore, and a survey of the mine showing that 
the ore was within the boundaries of the land to be leased. It 
transpired, however, that unknown to A the surveyor had made 
a mistake in delimiting the boundaries of the mine and that 
the deposit in question was all located outside of this area. The 
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court thereupon properly annulled the contract. If the would- 
be lessor had been an honest man he would have done this with- 
out compulsion. (Chatham Furnace Co. v. Moffatt, 147 Mass. 
403.) The principle of these cases is obviously of very wide 
application: You are entitled to what you intended to buy and 
no more; and, on the other hand, you are not compelled to 
keep what you had no intention of acquiring. 

Consider, on the other hand, the following transactions. 
A man buys mining land because he believes it contains enough 
coal or iron to render the investment a paying one. He buys a 
piece of real estate or the good will of a business, or bonds, or 
stock because he hopes they will give him a good income or be- 
cause he hopes to be able to sell them ultimately at an advance. 
A contractor and a city council or a county board sign a con- 
tract for driving piles or for constructing a road, based on the 
assumption that there is no rock in the way which will make the 
operation exceptionally expensive. If, in any of these instances, 
the expectations with regard to costs or profits are frustrated 
the loser ought not to ask either the adverse party or the court 
for relief. As a matter of fact the courts will not grant it. 

The reason is clear. The proposition that intention is the 
measure of obligation, when applied to the objects of barter, 
holds only for those cases in which the qualities or characteris- 
tics of an object are capable of precise determination. Here 
“capable” means, considering the amount of time, money, etc., 
available for their determination at the time. On the other 
hand, where the qualities or characteristics in question are a 
matter of guesswork both parties are taking a chance, and if 
one of them loses by the transaction instead of gaining he can- 
not honorably relieve himself of his agreement. This would be 
playing the game ‘‘Heads I win, tails you lose.” 

In cases like this it is not necessary that the man should know 
that he is taking a chance; it is enough that the chance exists. 
For, if it should turn out as favorably as he expects, or more so, 
he will not think himself under obligation to surrender the fruits 
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of his bargain to the adverse party. Therefore, even if he is 
moved to make a speculative venture by genuinely innocent 
misrepresentation on the part of the offerer (for example, where 
the latter through inexperience does not realize he ought not to 
make so favorable a representation), he must stand by his bar- 
gain. 

The distinction here in question represents what many peo- 
ple—including many lawyers—call the distinction between mat- 
ters of fact and matters of opinion. Looked at with the cold eye 
of logic this antithesis is meaningless, for a “fact” is at bottom 
merely an opinion which we agree not to question; but if the 
terms are not pressed they may serve to interpret our thought. 
The basis at once of our principle and of its limitations is that 
the parties to a contract assume that they do know certain 
“facts” and are aware that they are taking a chance on many 
others, on which alone they intend to take a chance. Such 
being the case, their agreement is binding however the chance 
features may turn out. 

If definite knowledge is obtainable and the contractor elects 
not to trouble himself to get it, the effect is the same; he has 
chosen to take a chance and must abide by his election. This 
principle is well illustrated by the following case, a summary of 
which, with the accompanying comments by the author, I quote 
from Professor Page’s Contracts (I, 620): 

One of the most extreme cases under this subject is Wood v. Boynton 
(64 Wis. 265; 23 N.W. 43). In this case A sold a stone to B, both believing 
that it was probably a topaz, and both knowing that they did not know 
exactly what it was. The price was one dollar. It subsequently turned out 
that the stone was a rough diamond worth about $700. A on learning 
this fact tendered one dollar and interest to B and demanded the stone. 
On B’s refusal to deliver it, A sued him to recover the stone. It was held 
that A could not recover at law, the court declining to express an opinion 
as to whether A could obtain relief in a court of equity. While this is an 
extreme case, since the actual value was so greatly in excess of the belief 
of both of the parties, the decision is undoubtedly correct. If the stone 
had proved worthless B could not have recovered the dollar paid by him. 
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For the reason stated at the beginning of the paragraph, this 
decision seems to me ethically sound. 

Must we, then, push to the bitter end the principle that no 
change in circumstances, however revolutionary its nature, 
however harsh its consequences, however remote the situation it 
produces from the original intentions of the contractors, can 
justify a breach of contract? We here stand before the most 
difficult problem which our inquiry is called upon to face; and 
any conclusion reached must have about it something of the 
tentative. For myself, I believe that when legitimate interests 
are in inescapable conflict, the greater good ought to prevail 
over the less. In the field in which we are now exploring we 
have to take into consideration the personal interests of the 
two parties to the agreement, and in addition the overwhelming 
interest of the community in the maintenance of confidence. 
Usually the latter ought to be the controlling factor, and the 
honorable man will recognize it to be such. No agreement upon 
which plans of any significance can be built is attainable except 
through faith that the word once given will not be recalled; and 
this kind of faith must be based on works. Accordingly, a man 
whose self-respect demands that he shall row his own weight 
will make great sacrifices before he will do anything to weaken 
that system of mutual confidence which renders his own con- 
tracts possible. While this position in the abstract is beyond 
controversy, nevertheless there may arise situations where the 
personal interests of the parties immediately concerned seem 
entitled to precedence over the social interest. The most im- 
portant and the most obvious is where a conflict arises between 
financial considerations on the one side and life or health on the 
other. The following incidents, taken from the Restatement of 
the Law of Contracts (Vol. II, chap. xiv, sec. 465) illustrate my 
meaning. The solutions which have approved themselves to 
this eminent group of experts seem to me valid in morals as they 
undoubtedly are in law. 

1. A contracts with B to work for a term in a certain neigh- 
borhood. Cholera breaks out in the neighborhood and continues 
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during the term of the contract, giving reasonable ground for 
apprehending that one working in the neighborhood will catch 
the disease. A’s duty is discharged. 

2. A contracts with B to send his vessel from New York to 
England on a certain date. Subsequently war occurs between 
foreign powers, and one of them announces that it is going to 
endeavor to sink all vessels bound for England. A’s duty is dis- 
charged. Though A himself did not contract to sail on the ves- 
sel, the apprehension of loss of life of others is sufficient. A’s 
duty would not be discharged if the parties had contracted after 
the war had broken out and after the announcement had been 
made. 

Can we apply this principle to cases where it is solely the fi- 
nancial interests of the contractors that are in conflict? I am 
not prepared to deny it categorically, especially for situations 
whose existence the contractors could hardly be expected to 
anticipate, such as those created by “‘war, pestilence, and fam- 
ine.”” According to the authorities cited above, this is the view 
taken by the law; I believe it will hold in morals also. What is 
meant will appear from another illustration taken from the 
same source as the preceding ones. 

A contracts to deliver to B, at New York, a cargo of goods 
shipped from Odessa during a certain month. After the contract 
is made and before the time for shipment, war breaks out and 
it becomes highly probable that the Dardanelles will be closed 
before A can get his vessel out of the Black Sea. There is no 
danger of loss of life or of the seizure of the vessel or cargo if A 
makes the attempt, but the pecuniary loss will be considerable 
if A makes the shipment and the vessel cannot get through the 
Dardanelles. Goods similar to those contracted to be sold can 
be obtained by B elsewhere, but at somewhat greater cost. 
A does not make the shipment. If he had done so at any time 
during the agreed month the vessel could have got through the 
Dardanelles safely, but later this would have been impossible. 
A owes B no duty to make compensation. 

A study of such situations as this will lead, I believe, to the 
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conclusion that, even where financial interests are involved, a 
contract is no longer binding: (1) where the harm to one party 
involved in performance is so much greater than the advantage 
thereby accruing to the other that the social harm consequent 
upon a breach (which exists even when the motives of the 
parties concerned are beyond reproach) fades into insignifi- 
cance; or (2) where—as above—the situation which precipitates 
the problem is the product of a chance combination of circum- 
stances which by no stretch of imagination the parties could be 
supposed to have contemplated when making their contracts. 
These provisions are certainly lacking in precision, but I, at 
least, can propose nothing more definite. 

Apart from these very exceptional cases, we must lay it down 
as a rule of ordinary everyday life that the right to break a con- 
tract because the materials which form its subject matter turn 
out to be different from what we thought they were is limited 
to those characteristics or qualities of objects which can be sub- 
jected to exact determination, or become objects of ‘“‘knowl- 
edge.” A second limitation upon such a right is broader in its 
application and holds for failure of the contract to cover inten- 
tion, whatever the contract applies to. This is: A mistake must 
concern a feature of so much importance that if it had been 
known in advance the contractor would not have entered into 
the contract, at least in its existing form. Suppose that having 
purchased a farm containing, as both parties supposed, 200 
acres, A discovers that its area amounts to only 195 acres. Heis, 
of course, entitled to the return of a proportionate amount of 
the purchase money; but unless for the purchaser the exact 
acreage was of the essence of the transaction, he ought not to 
use this discrepancy between description and fact as an excuse 
to turn back the property to the original owner. A contract 
involves the interest of two parties, and when the contract has 
once been formed neither may proceed as if the interests of the 
other party were non-existent. This limitation, however, loses 
most of its application where the mistake is due to “blindfold- 
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ing’ or to “wilful misrepresentation” on the part of the con- 
tractor. 

The failure of a contract to reflect the intention means that 
such failure is due to some misapprehension or mistake on the 
part of one or both of the parties. Such mistake may be due to 
a variety of causes. Certain of these profoundly affect the na- 
ture and extent of the responsibility created by the contract. 
They are as follows: (1) “blindfolding,” (2) wilful misrepre- 
sentation, (3) negligence. 

In what I have called ‘‘blindfolding,” A purposely blinds or 
befogs B’s mind so that he will fail to see things as they are. 
The extreme case is where A gets B drunk and then induces 
him to sign away his property for a trifle. Certain forms of 
what the courts call “‘undue influences” belong here. 

In wilful misrepresentation, A lies to B. Such misrepresenta- 
tion may be active or passive. As we have noted, a man may 
lie by keeping silent as well as by allowing words to issue from 
his mouth. Morality is a matter of intent. If the intent is to 
throw upon another person goods which he would not take if he 
knew what they were—as, for example, a herd of cattle that are 
just developing Texas fever—it makes at bottom no difference 
morally whether you accomplish your purpose by active mis- 
representation or by holding your tongue. English and American 
common law have gone about half way in the recognition of this 
principle. 

When either ‘‘blindfolding”’ or wilful misrepresentation is re- 
sorted to, the victim has a right to repudiate the resulting con- 
tract, not only when the mistake involves a matter of fact, but 
also when it misleads in “matters of opinion.” No one has a 
right to any gain which is acquired by wronging another. Ac- 
cordingly, if A induces B to speculate in land or in stocks, either 
by plying him with liquor or by painting what he knows to be 
purely fanciful pictures of future values, B on discovering the 
trick is morally justified in getting out of the contract if he can. 
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And the courts should stand behind him where they can do so 
without causing more harm in the long run than good. 
Negligence has been defined as “the omission to do that 
which a reasonably prudent and cautious person would not 
omit to do, or the doing of something which a reasonably pru- 
dent and cautious man would not do under the circumstances”’ 
(Pope, Legal Definitions). The legal definition often adds 
“whereby another person suffers injury,” but I shall use the 
term in a broader sense to cover injuries carelessly done to one’s 
own interests also. The conception of negligence is throughout, 
at bottom, a negative one—namely, the failure to exercise due 
care whether in acting or forbearing to act. As such it cannot 
be regarded as a cause, like fuddling a man’s mind or lying to 
him, but it may be none the less a very important element in 
the sum total of conditions to which a contract is due. 
Negligence, as we have just noted, may affect either party 
adversely. The directors of a bank erroneously, but in good 
faith, made a statement as to the condition of their bank which 
they would never have made had they examined the bank’s 
books with any care; in reliance on their statements innocent 
purchasers bought its stock. Here the directors’ neglect of duty 
got other people into trouble. A agreed to do a certain piece of 
work for several thousand dollars less than he had intended to 
offer because he overlooked certain important items in making 
the final addition. Here A’s carelessness tied him up in a con- 
tract which, had it been enforced, wold have resulted in a 
serious loss to himself. Neglect affecting adversely the interests 
of others has its source ordinarily in a flaw in character just as 
truly as does wilful misrepresentation, even though in the major- 
ity of instances it does not exhibit the same degree of depravity. 
It is true that the conscious aim to harm another is absent from 
the mind, but the neglect with which we are here concerned is 
due to indifference to the co-contractor’s welfare. A man would 
not be likely to forget to be present at the reading of a will 
where there was a chance that he might be told he would fall 
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heir to a hundred thousand dollars. The average business man 
does not under ordinary circumstances neglect to look out for 
the quality or quantity of what he buys for himself, or for the 
safety of his own investments. When he fails to look out for 
those features of a sale or other transaction which concern pri- 
marily the other fellow, the reason is apt to be that he is in- 
different to the other fellow’s interests. Now indifference is the 
mother of most wrongdoing. The thief, for example, does not 
ordinarily steal out of malice, in the proper sense of that much- 
abused term. He steals because he wants the money for him- 
self, and the fact that you want it also and have earned it leaves 
him cold. Here the thought of the consequences to the other 
party can hardly have failed to enter the mind. But when the 
driver who didn’t think about the chances of killing or mangling 
a child runs his car at fifty miles an hour down a city street, 
we may be quite sure that his indifference to human life differs 
not in kind but at most in degree from that of the man who 
bombs his competitor’s store and kills the owner. 

It follows that negligence on the part of one contractor affect- 
ing adversely the interests of the co-contractor has the same 
effect upon the latter’s obligation to keep his part of the agree- 
ment as does wilful misrepresentation. This means that it re- 
lieves him of the duty to perform when the consequent misrepre- 
sentation concerns not merely matters of fact but also matters 
of opinion. The reason in each case is the same. No one has 
the moral right to the profits of a transaction which involves 
wronging another person. There is always an element of chance, 
for example, in the estimates for certain kinds of construction 
work, such as making a road or sewer. But when the miscalcu- 
lations of costs on the part of the contractor who has undertak- 
en to construct the sewer are due to the carelessness of the city 
engineer, it is the city and not the contractor that ought to bear 
the loss. 

What, it may be asked, is the proper measure of care under 
such circumstances? So much diligence, at the least, as I would 
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give if it were my own interests that were at stake. If I accept 
a position of trust I must act as one that can be trusted. 

Where, as the result of my negligence in formulating or accept- 
ing a contract, the words in which it is incorporated misrepre- 
sent my intention, and where at the same time its provisions 
affect my interests adversely, then, according to what I have 
termed Paley’s principle, I am not morally bound to perform. 
But this does not mean that I am released from all obligations 
to my co-contractor. In reliance upon my words he may have 
performed his part of the agreement, or may have involved 
himself in expenditures which he might otherwise not have 
made, or refused opportunities of gain, or entered upon a course 
of action which, but for my promise, he would not have under- 
taken. For these losses or other injuries my negligence is re- 
sponsible. But for precisely what and how much ought I to 
answer? If as a result of careless driving I smash into another 
car and do $100 worth of damage, this is the amount which I 
should pay. If I happen to hit his bumpers and do no harm, 
I am under no obligation to pay anything. In neither case, 
assuredly, am I bound to buy the owner a new car. Precisely 
the same thing is true in the field of contracts. An honorable 
man will pay for all losses which are due to his negligence in 
formulating or accepting a contract; he should not be expected 
to do more. 

Indemnification for loss sustained through another’s negli- 
gence will take various forms as circumstances dictate. In some 
instances it will involve cancellation of the contract; in others, 
compensatory payment. If, as a result of a “‘change of position” 
of the adverse party or for other reasons, cancellation or com- 
pensation would not cover the losses, performance becomes mor- 
ally obligatory. Where goods have been prepared and delivered 
which cannot be returned, or services have been rendered before 
the discovery of the mistake, the rule in morals is that which 
has been long accepted and applied by the courts: “If the par- 
ties cannot be placed in statu quo the one who has received the 
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property or services of value must pay a reasonable compensa- 
tion therefor, irrespective of what his understanding of the 
terms was” (Page, Contracts, I, 418). In practice “reasonable” 
will ordinarily mean average. 

A few illustrations will clarify the meaning of these rules. 
The country store-keeper who ordered 2,500 cards of needles 
instead of 2,500 needles ought not to have been held by the 
manufacturer for the face of his contract, as he in fact was. He 
should have been allowed to return what he could not use on 
payment of all losses of whatever nature to which the manu- 
facturer was subjected by his carelessness. Again, if the owner 
of a piece of land mistakenly believes it to be smaller than it 
actually proves to be, and in consequence sells it at a lower price 
than he otherwise would have done, he may in morals (and, in 
some jurisdictions, in law) rescind his contract. But if the pur- 
chaser elects to throw up the contract rather than pay the larger 
price, the seller is bound to allow him to do so; and the seller 
ought in addition to compensate the purchaser for any losses 
which his ignorance may have brought upon the latter in the 
course of the transaction. Again, a lumber dealer made a mis- 
take in addition and entered a bid which was $400 less than he 
intended. This was an undoubted case of carelessness. Never- 
theless, since he discovered the mistake within twenty-four 
hours after the acceptance and informed the purchasers to that 
effect, the latter should have been willing to modify the con- 
tract; and when, instead of this, they held him because they 
thought they “had” him, he was perfectly justified in appealing 
to the courts, as he did—successfully. If the discovery had not 
been made until after delivery and work had actually begun, 
the purchasers would have been entitled to a price as low as the 
estimate of his nearest competitor. 

The most vexatious cases of negligent disregard of one’s own 
interests are those in which the offeree fails to read the contract 
or to read it with adequate care, and later discovers that it is 
quite different from what he thought it to be. Even here, I be- 
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lieve, the moral responsibility must be determined in the first 
instance by the intent; otherwise the penalty involved in carry- 
ing out the contract might not “‘fit the crime.”’ The offerer is, 
of course, entitled to compensation for all losses; and if, as be- 
fore, the only possible compensation is performance, then the 
offeree must stand the gaff. 

One more problem remains for consideration. What ought to 
be done when both parties are negligent? Where the negligence 
is, as far as can be judged, equal, the loss should be equally 
divided; otherwise, in proportion to the amount of fault, in so 
far as this proportion can be estimated. This provision is 
vague, but frequently it represents the best that can be done. 
Sometimes, however, a more definite solution is possible. (1) 
Where negligence affects the contractor’s own interests adverse- 
ly, it should not be treated as culpable. (2) Where the offerer 
may properly be supposed to have special knowledge, as the 
directors of the bank referred to above, the negligence of the 
offeree may properly be treated as, for practical purposes, 
zero. (3) Where one of the parties is guilty of fraud the other 
should not be treated as negligent for believing him. For, even 
if negligence as to one’s own interests be considered culpable, 
it is certainly not so culpable as lying for the purpose of swin- 
dling another person. And a crook may never urge, either in 
law or morals, that if his victim had made a careful examination 
he might have discovered he was dealing with a crook and have 
taken the appropriate precautions; for this is saying: ‘“You 
have done me the honor to trust me; therefore I have the right 
to betray that trust.”’ (See Cottrell v. Krum, 100 Mo. 339). 

The principle that in negligence the party pays the damages 
through whose negligence the loss takes place ought to be tem- 
pered in morals—whatever may be true in law—by another 
principle. This is that burdens should be carried by those who 
can bear them most easily. If a Model T Ford belonging to a 
poor man smashes the car of a millionaire, and the former does 
not carry insurance (of course, he is negligent for not doing so, 
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and if he cannot afford to he has no business to be driving a car 
—but let him who is without carelessness among you cast the 
first stone) it would be a very churlish or a very brutal million- 
aire that would deprive the former of the results of, perhaps, 
years of saving in order to obtain compensation. Under ex- 
ceptional circumstances this principle may apply also to the 
negligent formulation of a contract. No general rule can be 
laid down for the application of this principle, any more than 
in the somewhat similar case of giving money to the poor. But 
no statement of the problem of contractual liability would be 
complete which ignored it. 

My conclusions as to the relation between moral responsi- 
bility and intention in the performance of contracts may be 
summarized broadly as follows: (1) In forming a contract I am 
assuming an obligation to perform or to refrain from perform- 
ing such actions as are contemplated in my intention, except 
where my promise is an expression of the intention to wrong 
another or to consent to a plain and harmful invasion of my 
own indubitable rights. (2) I am assuming no obligation in the 
way of actions and forbearance which were not contemplated in 
my intention; but I am morally liable for all losses of whatever 
kind which are due to my negligence in making the promise. 

Many courts take a very different view of the legal effects 
which ought to follow misapprehension from that which is here 
presented as its proper moral consequences. ‘‘Expressed mutual 
assent rather than actual mutual assent is an essential element 
in the formation of contracts,” writes Williston (Contracts, sec. 
94). “It follows that the test of the true construction of an 
offer of acceptance is not what the party making it thought it 
meant, or intended it to mean, but what a reasonable person in 
the position of the parties would have thought it meant.”’ In 
accordance with this view it is held in most jurisdictions, and is 
asserted by the august body of experts who are responsible for 
the restatement of the law of contracts, that ‘‘unilateral mis- 
take’’ (or misapprehension which is confined to one of the con- 
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tractors), provided it is not due to or known to exist by the 
other contractor, will not relieve from the duty to perform. 
Thus, in the case which we have quoted several times, the build- 
ing contractor who made a bid which was $5,000 less than he 
intended it to be would be held by his written words. 
Assuming for the sake of argument that this paper has ful- 
filled its declared purpose of presenting an accurate view, as far 
as it goes, of the morality of contractual obligations; assuming 
also that the aim of law is the administration of justice in mat- 
ters of contract as everywhere else; is there any justification for 
this divergence of doctrine? I answer: There may be, because, 
in the first place, the courts are dealing with a problem in cer- 
tain respects very different from that which I have been consid- 
ering. I have been asking what a man ought to do apart from 
compulsion on the part of the state. The judge, on the other 
hand, has to determine the equities as between two adversaries, 
each fighting for victory, where it may be very difficult to deter- 
mine what were the real intentions of the parties and what were 
the conditions under which the contract was formed. For the 
facts of the case can be discovered, if at all, only through the 
fragmentary, often mistaken, and sometimes mendacious state- 
ments of witnesses. In the second place, when the judge is con- 
vinced that the situation per se merits relief, he has to consider 
in what ways his decision may be used as a precedent for other 
cases which, for all their apparent similarity, really call for dif- 
ferent treatment. He is drawing a sharp line of division in what 
is really a continuum, and this is always a dangerous procedure. 
Furthermore, under certain conditions the court has to take 
into consideration whether its order, e.g., for specific perform- 
ance, could be enforced. Finally, when culpability enters, 
whether in the form of overt action, forbearance, or negligence, 
it may prove to be socially desirable to punish the guilty party 
by an exaction beyond what is required for the compensation 
of the adverse party for actual losses. For example, the courts 
may consider it advisable in the interest of social security to 
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require performance where the adverse party would be perfectly 
satisfied with damages. Working thus in a fog of uncertain- 
ties, charged with the duty of taking into account the interests 
not only of the litigants themselves but also those of the com- 
munity as a whole, in so far as these are affected by their deci- 
sions, and with no instrument at their disposal for enforcing 
their orders except force, the courts must guide their procedure 
by general principles that are calculated to promote justice on 
the whole and in the long run. What these are must be deter- 
mined by the legal expert. Hence, while I believe that a careful 
study of the ethics of contract will prove of value to the lawyer 
and the judge as a tool of analysis, the moralist can never arro- 
gate to himself the last word in the law of contracts. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 





THE ETHICS OF CROCE 
VALMAI BURDWOOD EVANS 


HE thought of Croce impresses one as essentially adult 

thought; it is reasonable, it respects the facts, and its 

attitude is judicious. Even the toughest of the good 
old problems of ethics—freedom or determinism, pleasure or 
duty—become tractable. His is not the thought of the young 
man still delighting in puppy-like destruction, but of the philos- 
opher who gives honor where honor is due. 

Few of those who were brought up on the conception of ethics 
as a “normative science” can have been satisfied with it; if sci- 
ence is a knowledge of what is, and a norm is that which ought 
to be but is not, ethics admits itself to be self-contradictory in 
conception when thus defined. To contrast science and ethics, 
reality and value, and then to force them together is an action 
against nature which promises only sterility. 

There are no normative sciences, Croce declares, no ‘‘practi- 
cal” sciences.’ The philosophy of the practical is not directed 
toward practice; it is a pure speculative study. The judgment 
“This is good” does not precede the judgment “I will this” in 
such a way that the science of values could be a guide to prac- 
tical activity. Value judgments follow practical resolutions. “I 
will this, therefore it is good.’ 

This heretical statement contradicts the much-pondered one 
of Socrates that virtue is knowledge; in other words that when 
I know what the good is, I necessarily will that good. Croce sub- 
stitutes the affirmation that when I will something, in the mo- 
ment of willing it I judge it to be good—my activity enables me 
to make the practical judgment that in the given situation what 
I am doing is good. 

t Filosofia della Pratica, 3d edition, 1923, pp. 32, 90, 96. (References throughout are 
to this work.) 

2 The phrase “To will the good” is used as shorthand for “‘will to possess the good 


things or perform the good action.” 
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But, it may be asked, is not the recognition of the good in 
some sense (it may at the lowest practical level be merely “This 
is good for me to have or do in this particular situation’’) a pre- 
lude to activity, in spite of Croce’s demonstration that some 
practical judgments follow upon a resolution? 

No, it is not a practical judgment or judgment of value which 
precedes the practical activity: it is a theoretical judgment 
which consists in recognition of the actual concrete situation as 
being such as it is, thus and thus particularized in its relation to 
me.’ The analysis runs: (1) I, John, am in this situation abc 
which is so complicated in its relation to myself that nobody has 
ever been in exactly the same situation; nobody is an example 
to me, no rule can fit this particular problem. (2) I shall do xyz, 
which taking things all in all is the only thing I can do (though 
probably as no one else can see things as I do I shall be dread- 
fully misunderstood). (3) X yz is a good thing to do, and my ac- 
tion now that I reflect upon it is very like a good many others 
performed by people I admire, and it complies (perhaps) with 
the Sixth Commandment. (1) is a judgment of fact, (2) is the 
resolution, and (3) is the practical judgment or judgment of 
value. 

This analysis shows that Croce distinguishes theory from 
practice or contemplation from action, and in order to be ap- 
preciated it requires understanding of his philosophy. The 
philosopher, he thinks, must not depend on merely empirical 
suggestions for the distinctions he makes. If he does, he will 
find the ground cut away from under his feet by an opponent 
who undermines his position from a different empirical stand- 
point. For example, if he has only empirical grounds for con- 
trasting theoretical and practical—a rough and ready opposi- 
tion of philosopher and soldier, college and factory—he can find 
no answer to the objection that it is a poor philosopher who can- 
not manage his own worldly affairs, a bad soldier who cannot 
plan his battles; that the college won’t last long if it has not a 


3 Pp. 21, 28. It may have a reference to the Universe. See this essay, p. 61. 
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keen business side, nor the factory prosper whose director is ig- 
norant of the world-situation. 

Until he can display rational grounds for the distinction his 
best attitude is that of pointing out that in spite of attempts to 
dismiss the contrast it always reappears; we find in individuals, 
in their professions, and in social groups of all kinds both a theo- 
retical and practical aspect; yet we continue to distinguish their 
theoretical from their practical side.‘ 

The philosopher who has progressed beyond merely empirical 
grounds bases his distinction on the study of his self, which is 
essentially universal, so that what is true of it is true of all 
selves. The psychologist who wanders from Cathay to Timbuc- 
too can tell him no more about what is essentially human than 
he can find out by reflecting upon his own activity. This reflec- 
tion shows him theory and practice as two distinct forms of that 
activity of mind which is reality. 

Many philosophers have admitted the existence of these two 
forms and claimed also the existence of a third form of mind. 
It can best be seen that none such exists when the philosophical 
system is as far as possible constructed and no room is found and 
no necessity discovered for any but the practical and theoretical 
forms of mind. The best-accredited claimant for a third place is 
feeling, or pleasure-pain, a supposed unique form of experience. 
Croce affirms that pleasure is the positive economic activity, 
pain its absence, i.e., feeling does not accompany action, it is 
action. As a man acts, he enjoys acting; it is only failure to act, 
frustration of will, which is painful. Observing our experience 
(a necessary part of philosophical method, according to Croce), 
we find that this analysis does indeed appear to fit the facts. 

If we are satisfied to deny that feeling is a distinct form of ex- 
perience in spite of the conclusions of many psychologists and 
philosophers, we are left with the two forms, theory and prac- 
tice. These two forms are related to each other not as opposites 
which exclude each other (e.g., pleasure and pain), but as dis- 


"Pp: 7, 13- 
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tinct forms which actually imply each other—wherever the one 
is present, the other is present also. Further, although their rela- 
tionship is as it were circular—theory implies practice, practice 
again implies further theory—‘‘in the beginning was neither the 
Word nor the Act, but the Word of the Act and the Act of the 
Word’’s—theory has a logical priority to practice. We must 
know in order to will. This is due to the fact that “‘will requires 
an historically determined situation.’ ‘Blind will’ is incon- 
ceivable. 

The attempt to conceive it involves a confusion of will with 
the desires, which according to Croce are mere velleities; they 
are not-will, and strictly speaking they are non-existent, for 
they are merely potential volitions which in other conditions 
might be realized.’ And it is the given set of conditions which 
has to be perceived in order that the will makes one of the de- 
sires into an act.* This act of will in a concrete situation is not 
to be divided into a will for an end and a will for the means to 
that end; the end willed necessarily included the means, and is 
itself identical with the act of will, for it is the determined voli- 
tion, the concrete act. Without the ‘‘end” there would be no 
will,’ while the means are but the situation in which the act of 
will is shaped. Croce mentions that he regards the maxim that 
the end justifies the means as absurd; for such as the means are, 
such is the end; but the means are the data and have no need 
of justification; the end is what is willed and must be self- 
justified. 

Means and end being united in the concrete act of will, Croce 
also denies the philosophical value of another distinction, that 
between intention and volition. A man cannot abstractly will 
the good but concretely will evil, nor protect himself from moral 
disaster by putting his evil action in the best possible light and 
steadily regarding it thus."? What he actually wills is that which 
he intends. As volition is one with intention, so also is it one 

SP. 195. 7P. 140. +P: 40: 
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with action from which it is sometimes falsely distinguished. 
The mistaken idea at the root of this distinction is the opposi- 
tion of mind and nature; it is supposed that the will is merely 
mental, and can be exercised when divorced from its expression 
in the physical world. But mental and physical thus contrasted 
are but two ways of elaborating a unique reality—the mental. 
This may be compared with the Christian teaching about the 
inwardness of evil. ‘The will,’ Croce writes, ‘‘is not followed 
by a movement of legs and arms, but is composed of those very 
movements.’ On the one hand, every volition has its physical 
expression, and on the other hand, every physical movement, 
even instinctive, involves an act of will. 

This identification of mental volition with physical action 
does not imply the identity of the will with the ‘‘event”’; i.e., the 
identity of what a man wills with the occurrence which is the 
result of his will. The reason for this difference should be obvi- 
ous: whereas the physical action is due to the individual, the 
event or outcome is the work of the whole reality or sum of con- 
ditions. The individual may be ignorant of many of these, and 
in so far as he is unaware of relevant conditions, the outcome 
of his act will be different from what he desired to bring about.” 
Moral judgment has therefore to be passed upon the will, not 
upon its result. Judgments on past history are inevitable, and 
are only gratuitous when made upon events instead of upon ac- 
tions."3 

To condemn an action (as distinct from deplorjng an event) 
seems to imply the notion of freedom of the will, as condemna- 
tion is not possible without a belief in the responsibility of the 
individual whose act is condemned. This Croce admits, but 
with a careful definition of his position instead of a hasty as- 
sumption of free will on the one hand or determinism on the 
other. 

In the first place he reminds us that the possibility of freedom 
of the will and determinism of action has to be banished. The 

=P. 47. 3 P. 40. 13 P. 60. 
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example of the paralytic who “wills” to get up but is physically 
prevented from doing so, does not bear examination. If it is 
indeed impossible for him to rise, he cannot will to do so; we can 
desire, but not will a known impossibility, says Croce. If it is 
possible for him to rise and he wills it, the will and the action are 
the same. Again, to yield to a threat is not really to be com- 
pelled (as has been supposed) ; it is to choose the less unpleasant 
of two unpleasant courses."* The act of will, Croce concludes, is 
both necessary and free. This fact follows from what has al- 
ready been shown—will is necessary because it is based upon a 
determined situation (if you see that the thing is impossible, 
you cannot will it; your will has to take account of facts); yet 
will is free because it is creative; it changes the situation.’> It is 
clear that Croce’s account of will as both necessary and deter- 
mined has nothing in common with a philosophy which con- 
siders that there are two parallel series of events, spiritual and 
physical, of which the former are free and the latter deter- 
mined.” Croce thinks of the concrete act of will which is a 
spiritual and physical unity or, rather, is wholly spiritual yet 
with a physical aspect, like reality itself. 

Every moral philosopher is expected to provide some answer 
to the question, ““What is good?”’ The good, Croce replies, is 
liberty and reality, whereas evil is the opposite. Evil is not ex- 
istent, but is constituted by the lack of existence, which as such 
is always good.'? This view implies no facile optimism, but an 
optimism in a sense it is, because of the implication that evil 
(lack of existence) alone brings about the will to change the 
situation and such will means evolution, progress, life. It is true 
that a perfect complete world cannot change, for it has no need 
to change; but such a static world is dead; a dead world is evil; 
therefore the conception of a perfect, complete world is self- 
contradictory—the conception is no conception and the perfect 
complete world is impossible. The world as it is—reality—may, 
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however, be called perfect in spite of the need for change, be- 
cause it is the only possible world, living, evolving, and pro- 
gressing. This evolving world must be mental or spiritual, be- 
cause consciousness is necessary to the possibility of develop- 
ment."® Without consciousness there can be only mechanical 
change, with its equivalence of later to earlier state, which is 
not development, not “‘progress.’’ Croce’s optimism amounts 
to the conviction that evil is necessary for evolving good. ‘“‘Thus 
Reality is rational and the rational always real.’’° 

That reality is always rational does not however mean that 
“whatever is, is right,” if right means morally good. Whatever 
is has some value, but according to Croce not all value is moral- 
ly good. This distinction introduces an original aspect of his 
philosophy. There are two theoretical values, beauty and 
truth, and two practical values, utility and moral goodness.” 
When in a general way reality is affirmed to be good, it is meant 
that it possesses value; but not that every isolated aspect or 
part of it is morally good. Hence, it is not true to say that ac- 
cording to Croce’s philosophy every volition is of necessity a 
morally good one just because it is realized and “reality is 
good.’’* Its value may be merely that of utility. For example, 
if an individual, confronted as always with a particular situa- 
tion, resolves upon some end which takes into account only 
what is valuable for himself as an isolated individual, his act has 
value but not moral value. It is ‘‘useful.’’ It is not, however, 
necessarily immoral. It may be merely non-moral.” 

Utility is at the base of all practical value, i.e., every action 
is at least useful though not necessarily moral. To be good is to 


8 P. 160. 9 P. 163. 2° P. 201. 


TJ think this distinction meets the difficulty raised by Professor G. C. Bussey in 
her essay, ‘‘Croce’s Theory of Freedom,” Philosophical Review, January, 1930, p. 12. 


2 Croce uses the word “amorale’”’ and English philosophers often adopt the similar 
“‘amoral.”’ But I cannot see the use of this union of Greek and Latin roots in this case, 
where on the one hand the word “non-moral” can be employed with exactly the same 
shade of meaning, and on the other hand the word “amoral” has a distracting suggestion 
of connection with the word “amor.” 
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possess a higher value in addition to the value of utility or 
“economic” value as Croce calls it.?3 No actions can be so dis- 
interested that they are not useful as well as morally good, 
while the fact that some immoral actions force a surprised ad- 
miration from us is due to their economic value, e.g., that of the 
unscrupulous conqueror who acts ruthlessly but vigorously. It 
should be noted that once a person is moral, he cannot perform 
a merely economic act; his acts are all either moral or immoral— 
never “indifferent.’’4 Yet this fact does not imply that morality 
has dominion over other spheres of life, e.g., the aesthetic or 
logical. The philosopher with the source of truth within him as 
philosopher has one duty and one only—to think; thinking, he 
cannot err unless he wills to err, in which case he commits a 
theoretical and a practical fault. Similarly the artist is a moral 
man when he does his duty, and a moral artist when he is a good 
artist—and to be a good artist is part of his duty as a man. 

Economic actions certainly exist, but if we study the self as 
Croce prescribes, we recognize the existence not only of individ- 
ual ends which take account of the condition of facts in relation 
to the mere individual and of these alone, but also of universal 
ends which affect him as a member of society, ‘‘interested”’ in 
truth, the beautiful, etc.2> We see these universal ends more 
clearly when we have previously distinguished the existence and 
meaning of the individual ends and of their economic, non- 
moral value. Because the existence of economic action has been 
overlooked by moral philosophers, trying to concentrate only on 
moral acts, it has invaded these and been a cause of error. It 
was for this reason that Utilitarianism could be offered as a the- 
ory of morals. Utility being the base of action, it is present in 
moral actions although it does not constitute their peculiar na- 
ture. To act at all is always to be pleased to do what one does, 
in the moment of doing it;?° even acts of extreme self-sacrifice 
can thus be made to appear “‘selfish.”’ 

23 P, 223. as Cf. this essay, p. 55. 
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The moralist therefore asks something logically impossible if 
he asks that there shall be no aspect of utility or individual in- 
terest involved in a moral action; he is on the wrong lines in sup- 
posing that duty is necessarily or even usually unpleasant (the 
contrast between duty and pleasure, Croce thinks, owes much 
to ascetic Christianity).?”?7 The moralist should be satisfied when 
the individual identifies his own interest with the universal in- 
terest.?*> He may feel more or less pleasure in performing his 
moral act—it will be remembered that pleasure is an economic 
value—but some he must feel; for good action, as such, is al- 
ways pleasant, being the will of the individual directed toward 
a universal end.?? This fact is obscured in cases where the action 
is not fully and wholeheartedly willed (and therefore, strictly 
speaking, is not willed), and in cases where the painful feeling 
due to some problem other than that solved by this particular 
resolution intrudes itself. This explanation will be found to 
cover even such a “painful’’ moral act as the decision to die at 
the stake rather than be false to a principle. 

Croce thinks it no part of the business of a moral philosopher 
to find rules for actions. Moral philosophy is not “practical” 
but a philosophy of practice—a very different thing. Rules are 
necessary for convenience’ sake, but they are not philosophical. 
They are merely empirical, and no attempt should be made to 
introduce them into philosophy, or to justify them philosophi- 
cally.3° Croce goes no further than to say that it is the first duty 
of every individual to find /imself;** he must develop the im- 
plicit thinking of himself about himself, or come to knowledge 
of the truth about himself—his philosophy, in fact. He must 
learn to recognize his personal habits and passions; then he can 
adapt or modify them in relation to his particular circum- 
stances. More cannot be said; for ethics is formal. The “‘uni- 
versal will” which directs the individual is the will for the uni- 
versal, i.e., for the object of the philosophy of mind. And the ob- 

WR, 257. »'P. 233. #P. 153. 
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ject of the philosophy of mind 7s mind.# The concrete universal 
is individualized when it is made real, and the individual is real 
as a person only when he is universalized;?3 in his activity he 
knows himself one with mind as a whole, yet knows also that 
he remains an individual (for mind lives only through himself 
and other individuals), and there is no need for any dead level 
of uniformity.*4 

And this speculative truth Croce also offers us, a truth which 
may be useful as well as true, that duties can never conflict. 
There is only one duty possible: that act which ought to be 
done in the particular situation in which an individual finds 
himself. It is mere waste of time from the practical point of 
view for him to say: If things had been otherwise I ought to 
have behaved differently, but I have to neglect this duty in 
order to fulfil a higher one. If it clashes with a higher one, the 
supposed lower ‘‘duty”’ is no duty at all. The decision is made 
between desires for this and that, not between duties; e.g., be- 
tween a desire for food and a desire for knowledge when I hesi- 
tate as to whether to prepare my supper or to write this article; 
and it can be my duty only to do one or the other but not both of 
these things, given this particular individual and this particular 
situation. 

This return to the concrete individual case is not a bad point 
at which to conclude the summary of Croce’s moral philosophy, 
for on the one hand it is the individual which in Croce’s view 
embodies the universal (that haunting philosophic ghost); and 
on the other hand the universal, unless by thus informing the 
individual, cannot direct its action. There are no mere ideals, 
for they are nothing unless they are realized or realizing. There 
are no rules, for they cannot fit a particular case which is al- 
ways unique. There is no empty but absolutely good will, for 
will is always directed toward an end—s that end in process of 
realization and therefore the end is an intrinsic part of will; but 
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the only end that can be named is that of progress, or the reali- 
zation of universal mind. 

Croce does not raise the problem of how we recognize that an 
action is moral or, in other words, contributes to progress as 
fully as possible. Yet we must recognize this either at the time 
of performing an act or later when reflecting on a past perform- 
ance and awarding it praise or blame. 

His identification of the moral act with one which has a 
“universal” end suggests Kant’s appeal to logical universality, 
but the weakness of Kant’s criterion is well known, since even 
universal suicide, or the universal breaking of promises by per- 
sons who should find themselves (per impossible) in just this 
situation, can be consistently willed. 

It seems necessary to fall back on some kind of intuition— 
that perceptual knowledge which Croce says is necessary to ac- 
tion when he denies that the will is ever blind. If we accept this 
solution, then the identification of the intuited good of the indi- 
vidual agent (which is not to be confused with his economic ad- 
vantage) with universal good rests on Croce’s conviction that 
mind is fundamentally one, a conviction he defends throughout 
his philosophy. 


LAVENHAM, SUFFOLK 





SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE 
MODERN TEMPER’ 


NORMAN WILDE 


Y TITLE may seem to suggest, perhaps, a greater 
unity in the subject of my reflections than I really 
intend to imply by it. All that I have in mind is 

that there is a body of related ideas and attitudes that finds 
varied expression in so many of our present day tendencies that 
it may be considered as constituting a common temper. What 
I am thinking of is a kind of spiritual environment from which 
each individual takes that which seems to suit his needs and 
assimilates it according to the structure of his own organism. 
The results will be various, though the food may be largely the 
same. It is partly with this common spiritual food that I am 
concerned and partly with the various ideals of life that have 
been nourished on it. And the considerations advanced are to 
be taken as only reflections, with no pretense of systematic com- 
pleteness, and with only suggestions of critical comment. 

Before attempting an analysis of this modern temper, I want 
to indicate very briefly some of the conditions in the past half- 
century or more that have given rise to it. They are familiar 
enough, but I wish to suggest their effects in contemporary 
popular thought. 

The general acceptance of the idea of evolution has had 
obvious consequences for the theory of life. In religion it has 
destroyed the traditional beliefs in the creation story of Genesis 
and has weakened the belief in the special or miraculous inter- 
vention of God in nature. And the discrediting of the Bible as 
science and history has tended to weaken the faith in its spirit- 
ual authority and even to undermine belief in the existence of 
God. In ethics it has emphasized the continuity of man and 


* A Phi Beta Kappa address delivered at Oberlin College in May, 1932. 
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nature and suggested the derivation of morality from non- 
moral elements. Moral standards have been seen as simply the 
forms of conduct that have fitted man to survive in his struggle 
for existence, and as variable, therefore, with time and place. 
Their value is, thus, not intrinsic, but instrumental. And this 
conception has led to the further emphasis upon the virtues of 
vitality and physical strength—the competitive virtues, as 
against the social and co-operative virtues. All this has tended 
to the development of naturalism and individualism. 

The new psychology is an expression of the same evolutionary 
and naturalistic idea and a reinforcement of the tendency. The 
biological basis, if not the biological nature, of mind has been 
accepted as fundamental, and the emphasis placed upon the 
non-rational and instinctive aspects of life. The classic concep- 
tion of man as the rational animal has been discarded, and even 
if the stimulus and response explanation of conduct is not en- 
tirely accepted, the great motive urges of life are found in its 
organic structure. Reason has lost its significance and even 
identity, appearing today only in the form of rationalization, 
that ex post facto affair whose function is the whitewashing of 
the disreputable in human nature. 

Even more disturbing to moral ideas than the acceptance of 
the theory of evolution in the biological and psychological sci- 
ences has been the resolution of these into terms of physics and 
mechanics. The application of the idea of evolution according 
to natural laws to all life, and even to all existences, was dis- 
turbing enough, but to conceive of these laws and processes as 
purely mechanical seemed subversive of all morality. Yet this 
has been the steady tendency in science down to our own day— 
to extend the conception of mechanism not merely from the in- 
organic to the organic, but to all the phases of human life. 
There has come to seem small place for responsible moral per- 
sonality. 

And, besides these changes in the way we have come to con- 
ceive of the world—changes in theory—there are the innumer- 
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able changes that have taken place in social life itselfi—the 
changes that constitute what we have come to know as the 
machine age. There is no need to dwell on these familiar 
changes. They have meant a breaking down of traditional 
standards, increased possibilities of the satisfaction of desires 
for wealth and luxury, increased mobility, the emancipation of 
women, enlarged powers of control through machines and 
through the organization of industry and finance. It all means 
that we are faced with a new world which we must learn to 
understand and to control, and for the solutions of whose prob- 
lems past experience is not wholly adequate. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that in view of these far-reaching changes, theoretical 
and practical, a new spirit has appeared, a fresh sense of the 
possibilities of life, a reappraisement of its values, and a restless 
searching for the best means for their attainment. 

The first and most obvious trait of this contemporary spirit 
is a questioning of authority as authority. And I wish to dis- 
tinguish this both from a merely wilful rebellion against control, 
and also from a rejection of some particular traditional author- 
ity. There has always been rebellion against control, youth has 
always strained at the leash, men have always been impatient 
at their social, political, and ecclesiastical bonds, but this has 
been usually either an uncritical rejection of force as force, or a 
reflective questioning of the legitimacy of some particular au- 
thority for belief, either a revolt of the will, or a partial assertion 
of the reflective intelligence. A boy may disobey but with a bad 
conscience, or a Luther may reject the authority of the church, 
but in the name of the Bible as interpreted by himself. 

But today there is more than this. Authority as authority is 
questioned. It is not that authority as a provisional and rela- 
tive control, or source of truth, is not recognized as legitimate, 
though even this is often questioned, but that there has grown 
up a deeply-rooted and active conviction that no authority and 
no beliefs can be accepted on grounds other than experience. 
There is a kind of cool passion for testing the intellectual and 
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spiritual inheritance from the past and evaluating it in terms of 
the present. Not what life has meant to our ancestors, but what 
it means to us, has become the vital question. There is a desire 
to see whether the danger signs set up by the race in the past 
have real significance, or whether they are but arbitrary ob- 
stacles to a richer life, signs similar to the symbols on medieval 
charts indicating in the unknown seas that here be monsters. 
No parental precept, no social custom, no political law, no ec- 
clesiastical commandment, no traditional truth, no divine word, 
is to be accepted on the ‘‘Thus saith” of persons or institution, 
but only on the basis of experienced fact, or felt worth. The 
idols of the theater have been broken. A parent is only a pro- 
genitor, a king is only a figurehead, the state is merely a con- 
venience, the church is only a sedative, the Bible is only litera- 
ture, and God only a name for the unitary values of experience. 

The complementary aspect of this rejection of authority, is 
the acceptance of experiment as the natural and legitimate test 
of the values of experience. Youth has always been eager for 
new experiences, desirous of tasting for itself the delights and 
even the sorrows of life, but in the past it was only the excep- 
tional individual who dared defy convention, striking out for 
himself new paths, and in his own person challenging the judg- 
ments of fate. But today every sophomore who has read Ber- 
trand or Dora Russell, or the latest novel, feels himself competent 
to experiment in life—forgetting, perhaps, that fruitful experi- 
ment in the laboratory presupposes thorough assimilation of the 
scientific results of the past, and forgetting also, it may be, that 
while in the laboratory an experiment may be repeated again 
and again on a practically unlimited material, he has only one 
life to live, and the experiment once made, for good or for evil, 
can never be repeated. Life never returns upon itself—its ma- 
terial once used can never be replaced. But in our day this sense 
of the irrevocableness of life has grown faint. Instead, we have 
come to feel that every experience is tentative, that steps once 
taken can be retraced, that the alternative once rejected may 
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again be chosen, that the cup once drained may be refilled. Our 
commitments to life are never final. 

This regarding of life as material for moral experimentation 
is, of course, an application of our modern faith in science. In 
much of its popular manifestation, this faith is only the substi- 
tution of a new God for the old. The scientist has acquired the 
popular prestige formerly possessed by the medicine man and 
the priest. His voice has the mysterious authority of an oracle. 
He may be a fool in the wisdom of life, but if he can be pictured 
in the midst of his retorts, or with his eye to a microscope or 
telescope, or even with a page of statistics in his hand, his opin- 
ions will be quoted in the liberal pulpits from sea to sea as the 
final word in morals and religion. 

But, besides this pathetic faith in the scientist, there is the 
more critical faith in the method and results of science itself— 
a faith progressively justified by its fruits. And there is the 
growing conviction that this method can be applied not merely 
in the physical field but in the understanding and control of 
society. Hence we have a new enthusiasm for social planning, or 
for social engineering, the application of the results of the social 
sciences to the reorganization of social institutions, and, indeed, 
of man himself. 

Along with the rejection of authority and the faith in science 
there goes another faith without which these would seem to lack 
foundation, and this is a more or less confused faith in human 
nature. If we reject authority and rely on science, we must 
have faith in the power of human nature to use to advantage the 
knowledge science is putting into its hands. Scepticism of social 
convention inevitably involves faith in the natural man. The 
dogma of original sin, the sense of a radical evil in human na- 
ture, are giving way to the opposite dogma of natural innocence, 
and the conviction that the evils of our conscious life are due to 
the repressive social control that was supposed to be their cure. 
The conventional restrictions on speech, on manners, on con- 
duct, that seemed so necessary to the Victorian, the distrust of 
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natural impulse characterizing so much of the ecclesiastical 
Christianity, have been replaced by an optimistic faith that, 
with the removal of repressions and conflicts, man’s spiritual 
health will be restored and his happiness ensured. As Professor 
Babbit and the humanists more than suspect, the romantic 
naturalism of Rousseau which, as Voltaire said, made him want 
to walk on all fours, is with us today, supported and rationalized 
by the psychology of Freud. 

But faith in science and trust in human nature sometimes en- 
counter difficulties, and do not always go amicably hand in 
hand. There are many whose faith in science seems to extend 
merely to its disintegrating effects upon the traditional views of 
the world. They welcome it as a supposed liberator from the 
burdensome restraints of the Christian tradition and as a nega- 
tive justification for the freer satisfaction of the natural desires. 
Since nature, as science describes it, seems to include no moral 
standards, why should we impose on ourselves any other law 
than that of the satisfaction of our desires? Rightness is not a 
matter of reason or of rules, but of realized satisfactions. If an 
action feels right, it if seems to release pent up impulses, if it 
adds to the immediate joy of living, then it is right, in the only 
legitimate meaning of the term. To raise the question of wheth- 
er these impulses themselves are desirable, or whether they are 
in themselves even adequate guides to their own satisfaction, 
seems to these sunny optimists to cast discredit on human na- 
ture and to savor too much of a musty belief in original sin. 
Even the application of science to life seems to limit its freedom, 
and they would agree at least with the letter of the Gospel pre- 
cept to “take no thought for the morrow for the things of the 
morrow will take thought for themselves.”’ 

But, for the most part, the faith in human nature is not quite 
so uncritical as this. It is a faith in human nature, indeed, but 
not in a human nature that can be identified merely with its im- 
pulses and given disposition. These are only the brute elements 
out of which a genuinely human life, an intelligent life, can be 
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constructed. The impulses need illumination, the disposition 
needs discipline, and for these men are coming to turn to science. 
Scientific planning seems as necessary in life as in physical build- 
ing, and it is only such a faith in an enlightened and instructed 
human nature that can walk amicably with science. The sim- 
ple life must give way to the sophisticated. 

On this marriage of science and human nature there is wide- 
spread rejoicing in these days. The fruit of the union is seen as 
a regenerated humanity, freed from the repressions, the con- 
flicts, the superstitions that have burdened its life, and re- 
stored to the joys of its primitive innocence. Of this joyous 
band, Mr. Bertrand Russell is perhaps the best example, he and 
his wife, Dora. In his writings we have the enthusiasm of a con- 
vert, for he was himself in his earliest youth, as he tells us, im- 
mersed in the gloom of a Puritan sense of sin. His favorite 
hymn was: 

Weary of earth and laden with my sin, 
I look at Heaven, and long to enter in. 


The only thing that saved him from suicide was his desire to 
know more mathematics before he died. A relic of this earlier 
mood is found in his famous essay, A Free Man’s Worship, with 
its rather sentimental defiance of an impersonal universe. 

Mr. Russell’s remedy for human ills is zest. The disillusion 
and world-weariness of the literary sophisticates, he thinks, is 
due to their lack of vital contact with the life of the community. 
They should cease trying to write, and go out into the real 
world—become pirates, kings in Borneo, laborers in Soviet 
Russia, and forget their Byronic despairs in active work. And 
what destroys zest is preoccupation with self and one’s feelings. 
And one of the greatest zest-destroying feelings is a sense of sin, 
and an anxious fear lest we have incurred the displeasure of 
God. This poisons the sources of happiness by making us sus- 
picious of our natural desires. We are thrown back upon our- 
selves with a sense of frustration and limitation, our desires 
wither away, or find vent in irritability, envy, and censorious- 
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ness. And to get rid of this sense of sin we have simply to per- 
suade ourselves that we have ‘‘no reason to feel sinful.’’ And 
this is done by discovering that the voice of accusing conscience 
is only the voice of our mother or old nurse repeating the super- 
stitious platitudes of ancient tradition. Such taboos should 
be replaced by intelligent rules of conduct based upon a scien- 
tific understanding of nature and ourselves. Mistakes we shall 
make, but these will not involve the oppressiveness of the older 
mysterious sense of sin. We shall merely recognize them as 
mistakes and hope to do better next time. Like Epicurus and 
Lucretius, Mr. Russell finds one of the greatest values of scien- 
tific naturalism in its power to free man from the limitations 
and terrors of superstition. As a true anarchist he feels that in 
dethroning God it has elevated man. 

In Walter Lippmann’s popular Preface to Morals, we have a 
point of view in some respects similar to Mr. Russell’s, but ex- 
pressing a less exuberant optimism. There is the same rejection 
of the traditional Christian philosophy, and the same looking 
to science for light in the conduct of life, there is a much more 
sober estimate of what life may be made to yield under scien- 
tific treatment. If Mr. Russell’s philosophy is one of expansion, 
Mr. Lippmann’s is one of contraction. As children we cry for 
the moon; as men and women we should cease this irrational 
yearning for the unattainable and accept the universe and our- 
selves. Happiness is conditioned, not by getting what we want, 
but by wanting only what we can get. The function of science, 
therefore, is not merely, or perhaps even mainly, to discover 
means for the satisfaction of our desires, but through a knowl- 
edge of the actual structure of the world to enable us to define 
and limit those desires—not to enable us to voyage to the moon, 
but to supplant our childish desire for its possession by an aes- 
thetic or scientific interest in its contemplation. Maturity of 
mind thus involves detachment, disinterestedness, a transfor- 
mation of desires under the solving sense of reality. 

The human nature in which Mr. Lippmann has faith is, thus, 
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a human nature in much greater need of control than that over 
which Mr. Russell rejoices. The knowledge it needs is not mere- 
ly a knowledge of the means for satisfying its desires, but a 
knowledge of what ends are desirable. How these ends are to be 
determined is not very clear. His emphasis is largely negative. 
We are not to look to supernatural aid for getting what we want, 
and we are to give up struggling for the impossible. Resigna- 
tion, acceptance of the universe, is Mr. Lippmann’s Stoic pre- 
scription for happiness. And he identifies this attitude with 
what he calls “high religion’—the religion of all the great 
spiritual leaders of mankind. He does so by juggling with the 
ambiguities of his term ‘‘distinterestedness.”’ The executive of 
a great corporation is disinterested in that he is compelled to 
adjust his desires to those of others; he is disinterested in that 
he uses science in the conduct of his business; he is distinterested 
in that, when a corporation becomes great, the distinction be- 
tween private and public interest fades away. And all these 
various meanings of disinterestedness he identifies with the un- 
selfish devotion to a cause that has been the high religion of the 
ages. It must be confessed that to identify the attitude of the 
big business man of today with the impassive attitude of the 
Stoic sage, equally pleased with victory or defeat, involves some 
tax upon the imagination, and some painful indifference to logic. 
And, even if we were to accept this comic identification, we 
should get no positive standard for conduct. It is all very well 
to bid us not to cry for the moon, or not to bang on a locked 
door, but this gives no aid in deciding which of the objects other 
than the impossible moon are worth crying for, or which of the 
many open doors it is worth while to enter. It is well to recog- 
nize, as Mr. Lippmann does, that the ends as well as the means 
of life demand consideration, but we look in vain to him for any 
positive method by which these ends can be determined. That 
science is able to supply such a method we find vigorously main- 
tained in the following passage from the writing of Pavlov, 
the distinguished Russian physiologist and psychologist. In 
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speaking of the value of his study of conditioned reflexes, he 
says: 

I am deeply and irrevocably convinced that along this path will be 
found the final triumph of the human mind over its uttermost and su- 
preme problem—the knowledge of the mechanism and laws of human na- 
ture. Only thus may come a full, true and permanent happiness. Let the 
mind rise from victory to victory over surrounding nature, let it conquer 
for human life and activity not only the surface of the earth, but all that 
lies between the depth of the seas and the outer limits of the atmosphere, 
let it command for its service prodigious energy to flow from one part of 
the universe to the other, let it annihilate space for the transference of its 
thoughts—yet the same human creature, led by dark powers to wars and 
revolutions and their horrors, produces for itself incalculable material 
losses and inexpressible pain, and reverts to bestial conditions. Only sci- 
ence, exact science about human nature itself, and the most sincere ap- 
proach to it by the aid of the omnipotent scientific method, will deliver 
man from his present gloom, and will purge him from his contemporary 
shame in the sphere of interhuman relations. 


One of the results of this exaltation of science at the expense 
of the non-rational aspects of human nature is often a sense of 
the futility and illusion involved in the ordinary values of life. 


The scientist himself, naively dominated as he is by his interest 
in the discovery of the mechanism of life and conduct, finds 
satisfaction in his intellectual pursuits themselves, ignoring the 
fact that these pursuits and their satisfactions depend upon 
non-intellectual conditions, the value of which is not scientifical- 
ly determinable. He may even believe, as Pavlov seems to do, 
that these values are scientifically determinable. But whether 
he does or not, his own life has value for him in the enthusiasm 
of his faith in science. 

But, for the layman who follows his work afar off and at sec- 
ond hand, this is not so. Imbued with the faith that the scien- 
tific account of life is the only true account, and understanding 
that the scientific account must now be a mechanical account, 
and finding, moreover, in the mechanical account, nothing that 
seems to justify the values of life, he becomes sceptical of them, 
disillusioned, and morally bewildered or cynical. His knowledge 
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of the mechanical conditions of life tends to destroy his faith in 
its values. Life is identified with these mechanical conditions. 
The spirit becomes nothing more than the body, as physiologi- 
cally conceived. 

This seems to be the trouble with Mr. Joseph Wood Krutch, 
in his mournful but interesting volume on The Modern Temper. 
Romantic love, which our ancestors regarded as a mystic ex- 
pression of the inner nature of the world, or at least as an ex- 
perience of unquestioned worth, is now discredited as only a 
more or less useful illusion for the propagation of the race. Its 
ideal aspect is purely the product of imagination, and its reality 
is only physiological sex. We are bound to yield to its urge, but 
we have lost respect for its meaning. Love, in its romantic 
sense, is dead. And so of all the glories of life—we have seen 
through them to the grim mechanical skeleton at their base. 
Life is not even tragic, for tragedy involves noble characters in 
conflict with a fate in some way aware of them—a conflict of 
spiritual forces—but life has lost its dignity and is seen as a 
struggle of forces purely mechanical. It is no more tragic than 
a bird beaten by the storm, or a tree shattered by the lightning. 

But not merely has our artificial civilization lost its values as 
we have penetrated to their base foundation, it is undermining 
its own existence. We have become sophisticated, devitalized, 
and are destined to be cast aside by nature in favor of a more 
vigorous race not yet infected by the disease of self-conscious- 
ness—a race for whom sex still serves its natural ends, and 
ideas have not yet become the playthings of useless intelligence. 

And Mr. Krutch goes even farther. Besides predicting the 
dissolution of our own civilization, he looks forward to an eter- 
nal recurrence of similar cycles—always the perversion of our 
powers from their natural practical uses, to be followed inevi- 
tably by nature’s revenge in our dispossession by some ruder 
race more natural and less contemplative than its predecessors. 
What is very sad about all this is that Mr. Krutch, having him- 
self seen the futility and illusion involved in our sophisticated 
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civilization, is unable to free himself from it and recover the 
values and interests of a more natural life. He cannot be natu- 
ral because he is scientific—and, because he is scientific, he has 
lost his faith in the romantic values of our civilized life. Science 
gave, and science has taken away, but he is not yet able to say 
“blessed be the name of science.’’ He remains unreconciled, un- 
able to discover in the world revealed by science any substi- 
tutes for the values he has lost, but still regrets. Like Matthew 
Arnold, he stands ‘‘between two worlds, one dead, the other 
powerless to be born,” but he has advanced one step farther in 
the pessimist’s progress. Matthew Arnold was lamenting the 
lost values of a supernatural religion, but while he had not yet 
been able to adjust himself to a world of purely natural values, 
he had not come to distrust them. Mr. Krutch had started from 
this world of natural values, but his lament is that science has 
undermined even these. 

If we were to look for the theoretical ground of this contem- 
porary disillusion, it might be found in a previous illusion—the 
illusion that a scientific explanation of anything is a complete 
explanation of that thing; that when science has discovered the 
conditions for its existence it has thereby explained its nature. 
Indeed, it is often felt that when anything has been explained, 
it has been explained away. When anything has been found 
to be this or that, it is taken as equivalent to being merely this 
or that. Accordingly, when Mr. Krutch and his like suddenly 
awake to the fact that all the phases of our conscious life have 
a physiological basis—that love and hate and friendship and 
religious fervor and aesthetic delight are probably all suscepti- 
ble of a mechanical explanation, that in fact we have a body— 
they are shocked and hurt. The value of these things seems to 
be explained away by the discovery of their physical conditions, 
they come to seem no more than these physical conditions them- 
selves. And yet the knowledge that there are physical condi- 
tions for good digestion does not seem to destroy the value of 
the dinner dependent on these. Its value remains what it is 
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whether we know its conditions or not, though it is an added 
value when we do know those conditions and can control them. 
It is only the novelty of our new scientific knowledge of the 
physical basis of the spiritual life that is disturbing. It seems 
to ruin our spiritual digestion, just as too much thought about 
the physical conditions of material life may ruin our appetite. 

What we need to realize is that the scientific description of a 
process does not determine the value of it. Science is not inter- 
ested in values—it is interested in facts, in events and their 
causal conditions. It does not attempt to determine why a 
thing happens, but how. It intentionally ignores the values of 
life, not because they are not real, but because they are not 
useful for its task of exact quantitative description. It is futile, 
therefore, to look to any scientific explanation of life for either 
the justification or the discrediting of it. The beauty of a sun- 
set can be justified only by the interest it evokes, not by any 
theory of its conditions. The physics and physiology of vision 
may explain the occurrence of the beauty, but will not explain 
the nature of its quality and value—these are simply as we find 
them, however they have arisen. 

To this even Bertrand Russell, with all his enthusiasm for 
science, testifies in his latest book, The Scientific Outlook: 

If, therefore, a scientific civilization is to be a good civilization it is 
necessary that increase in knowledge should be accompanied by increase 
in wisdom. I mean by wisdom a right conception of the ends of life. This 
is something which science in itself does not provide. Increase of science 
by itself, therefore, is not enough to guarantee any genuine progress, 
though it provides one of the ingredients which progress requires. 


But now there is another attitude toward values and ideals 
which is not quite the despairing one of Mr. Krutch—though it, 
too, shows the influence of science in its tendency to discredit 
these. Its character is expressed in the term “‘relativity’’—not 
relativity in the fashionable physical sense, but relativity in 
ideals and in standards in art, morals, and even religion. It is 
largely a consequence of our wider knowledge of the variations 
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in standards, and of the relation of these to the changing condi- 
tions of life. It recognizes that we must have standards, but 
insists that these standards are only relative, not final and 
absolute. They are standards that express the interest of an 
age, of a year, of a day, of a moment; standards of a race, of a 
class, of an individual. Judged from one or another of these 
temporary or partial standpoints, a work or an action may be 
good or bad, but only from that standpoint. Things are never 
simply or absolutely bad, but only relatively for you, for me, 
for this age or for that. And the inference is often drawn that, 
in this case, they are not really bad at all. That a standard is 
relative is taken to mean that it is not even a real standard. 
Relativity is identified with scepticism. Hence the battle in re- 
cent times between the humanists and the anti-humanists over 
this question of standards in art and morals—a battle which 
again raises the question of human nature and its character and 
reliability. 

As usual, the controversy turns largely on the ambiguity of 
a term—“relativity.”” Standards are relative, but to what? 
Does the statement mean that they are relative to each man’s 
opinion about them, or to human nature? Is it that what any 
man thinks to be beautiful, or good, is such—that opinion is 
never mistaken, that error is impossible? Or does it mean that 
beauty and goodness are relative to human nature, and vary 
with it, irrespective of our chance feelings about them? May 
there not be tendencies, possibilities, interests in man of which 
he is not aware, or only dimly aware, and which determine 
whether his opinions about the good or the beautiful be true or 
false, adequate or not? Is it only in the physical world that 
there is an objective order to which our judgments must con- 
form if they are to be true? Is there not also a human nature 
and a human type that must finally determine whether our 
moral and aesthetic judgments are valid or worthless? These 
judgments of good and bad are our attempts to characterize 
the kind of conduct or type of object in which our human nature 
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can find adequate satisfaction. Whether they are true or not 
will depend not on themselves, but on the human nature they 
presuppose. Our problem is not to make the good by thinking 
it, but to find it, and to realize it in action. 

It is true enough that life manifests itself in many forms, that 
it undergoes change and development in a changing environ- 
ment, that the ideals of the youth are not those of the man, nor 
the standards of the primitive man those of today. No art, no 
moral code, can give complete and final expression to the needs 
of this varied life—in this sense relativity is true. Nevertheless, 
it is equally true that these standards and ideals, so far as sin- 
cere, are not mere groundless opinions based on prejudice or 
arbitrary will, but the forms in which human nature has sought 
to conceive and to realize a larger and more adequate life. And 
the more we know of this life, the more we seem forced to rec- 
ognize that there is a unity in its manifoldness, a permanence in 
its change—or, to put it more musically, that life is a series of 
variations upon a constant theme. 

If one were to seek for a philosophic expression of this more 
judicious interpretation of relativity, it might be found, per- 
haps, in George Santayana, a thinker who stands by himself, 
embodying much of this modern temper, but with a delicacy of 
discrimination and a clarity of self-consciousness that sets him 
apart from his generation, and with a reference to him I will 
bring my survey to a close. Accepting unreservedly the scien- 
tific analysis of the conditions of life, he is equally firm in his 
assurance that the values of life are not to be measured by these 
conditions of their existence. The beauty, the goodness, the 
joy that characterize life are eternal essences, or natures, or 
qualities, not analyzable into the causes that explain their ex- 
istence. The physical and physiological and psychological con- 
ditions that determine when the loveliness of a spring day is to 
appear offer no explanation of that loveliness itself. Its quality 
is a timeless essence, momentarily characterizing the brief 
existence of the day. Its significant place is in an order of 
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values, not in an order of time. It is interesting to explain its 
existence, but it is more significant to appreciate its value. 

But, while these values are distinct from their conditions, 
they are relative to them, they have their basis in organic life, 
and are relative to its types. It is not ours to choose our ideals 
at will, it is ours to discover them through our discovery of the 
self, and when we have discovered them, relative as they must 
be to our real nature, they are absolute in their authority, since 
they are the conditions of our perfection. Each type of life has 
thus its own ideal and its own perfection, and there are many 
types and many perfections, of which ours is only one. It be- 
hooves us, therefore, not to be dogmatic, or intolerant, or scorn- 
ful—to enjoy our own perfections, but not to disparage those 
of others, to live and let live, to pursue our own interests simply 
and sincerely, yet with a certain ironic recognition of them as 
what they are, expressions of that particular bit of organized 
nature that is ourself. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 





SOCIAL PLANNING AND INDIVIDUAL IDEALS 
LAWRENCE K. FRANK 


FTER four and a half years of depression, recovery 
apparently impends. To the casual eye, a revival of 
business appears to be coming and already shrewd 

traders are beginning to discount future prosperity. Beneath 
the familiar forms of business life and the old indices of activity, 
however, there has been a profound change which we are just 
beginning to realize. 

It is interesting to review the shift in our ideas and concep- 
tions of economic life during these past few years. Everyone will 
recall the first response to the situation in the winter of 1929-30. 
Like the British during the early days of the World War, we 
adopted the slogan, “Carry on, the crisis will soon be over and 
we can then resume. Above all we must not lose sight of the 
essentials, nor allow our faith to falter.”” As the depression deep- 
ened and the easy optimism of the Hoover administration 
proved repeatedly fallacious, there came a rapidly growing flood 
of proposals for economic planning. Scarcely a day passed with- 
out some new scheme being launched to bring an orderly revival 
of activity in industry and business through a well-formulated 
plan of action. 

It is significant that in these early proposals for economic 
planning the major, if not exclusive, concern was with the plan 
of action. Only within the past year has there been a realiza- 
tion that planning without control is largely futile. So long as 
Dick, Tom, and Harry are free to operate their plants or stores, 
to expand their establishments or start a new factory, as they 
are impelled by private personal motives, an economic plan for 
an industry or for the country as a whole must remain a pious 
but ineffective exhortation that no one can, would, or should 


heed. 
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The Hoover administration was dedicated to the doctrine of 
rugged individualism, as we now term the older faith in Adam 
Smith’s “unseen hand” that was believed to guide the selfish 
individual to work for the benefit of society. The Roosevelt 
administration, as indicated by the legislation upon agriculture, 
industry, and banking, has repudiated this doctrine in favor of 
planning and control, invoking whatever sanctions are neces- 
sary to make the planning effective, if not coercive, upon indi- 
viduals and organizations. 

Thus, in the short space of four years, we have witnessed a 
far-reaching change in our thinking and, presumably, if the 
‘“‘New Deal’ becomes permanent, in our economic activities. 
Here, apparently, the matter now stands, and we must abide the 
event with whatever emotions such a reversal in social policy 
arouses in each of us. 

It is evident, however, that these economic changes are only 
the beginning of our difficulties, for they will force us to consider 
a host of other questions, not economic but personal, that un- 
derlie the economic-social situation and largely control our eco- 
nomic thinking. 

If we will look at our social situation with a little detachment, 
we will see that in business and industry we have been primarily 
concerned, not with strictly economic questions, but with the 
question of individual personality development. Free enter- 
prise has meant the right of each individual to engage in what- 
ever activity he chose in order to realize his own peculiar per- 
sonality needs and adjustments. To this invitation the indi- 
vidual entrepreneur has responded in vigorous fashion, starting 
new workshops, factories, new distributing establishments, new 
service-rendering organizations, and all other forms of profit- 
making endeavor. Where fortune favored, he has enlarged and 
expanded his business, competed aggressively where it seemed 
advantageous, or connived surreptitiously to drive out or frus- 
trate competition. The economic development of the United 
States has accordingly been conducted as a by-product of indi- 
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vidual striving, wherein the really important factor was the 
realization by the individual of the aspirations and ambitions 
that impelled him to ceaseless, and often ruthless, endeavor. 

The property acquired, the wealth gained, the power 
achieved, as well as the concrete economic goods and services 
created by this individual enterprise, were, and are, essentially 
symbols or indices of attainment of the personal goals sought. 
No one can seriously maintain that our great captains of indus- 
try or our petty shopkeepers have been impelled by the desire 
for wealth, power, or success itself. Their public careers plainly 
contradict any such superficial interpretations, while their ut- 
terances and their official biographies testify to the burning 
ambitions that flowed into their actual business life. 

What we are prone to forget is that each individual constructs 
a picture of himself as he would like to be, an “‘ego-ideal,”’ as the 
psychoanalysts call it, which at once expresses his aspirations 
and ambitions and also marks out for him the direction and 
character of his future strivings. Just to the extent that he 
projects a career of business success, he creates for himself the 
major problems of his personality development and raises con- 
stant threats to his security until he has achieved that success. 
In this the business man differs not at all from the politician, the 
military man, the professional man, the scientist, or the artist, 
each of whom proposes for himself a career involving the at- 
tainment of certain objectives and standards. Business life has 
been exploited for individual ends more frequently perhaps, 
because it was so easy of access and the dominant social patterns 
all pointed thereto. 

With a continent to exploit and a rapidly growing population 
to feed, clothe, house, and otherwise serve, the lure of business 
has been extraordinarily strong. An immense apparatus of in- 
dustry and agriculture has been created which is far in excess of 
our social needs or our export markets. The cost of all this has 
never been reckoned and, indeed, may never be computed be- 
cause the ramifications are so many and so involved. What 
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army of accountants could estimate the approximate costs of 
competitive business and industry if we really attempted to 
assess in those costs the losses due to bankruptcy, uncollectible 
commercial accounts (“bad debts’’), fire losses resulting from 
arson, tributes to racketeers, business litigation, labor disputes, 
bank losses, and the indefinite but poignant human costs of 
anxiety and worry over business affairs. Most of these losses 
and costs arise from competitive industry and business run by 
incompetent individuals who should never have been permitted 
to start a business, or from sheer surplus capacity and facilities, 
the overhead on which has been appalling. 

We have paid a stupendous price, mostly concealed in indi- 
rect charges and insurance premiums that are borne ultimately 
by the consumers, in order that ambitious individuals might 
express their individuality in business enterprises. While it may 
sound a bit far-fetched, nevertheless it is precisely true that our 
economic life has been a sort of out-patient clinic for restless, 
unadjusted individuals who found in competitive striving some 
sort of alleviation of their acute personality problems that 
otherwise might have driven them insane. Our social and eco- 
nomic life has been at the mercy of anyone who had the desire 
to exploit it for his own personal needs and satisfactions, regard- 
less of his ability or competence or the cost to society. The 
justification offered for this scheme of things has been the great 
benefits which individual enterprise has presumably brought 
to society, although it has become clear that, like the classic 
case of roast pig, we were burning down the house unnecessari- 
ly. Moreover, it is difficult to evade the question of whether 
individual competitive enterprise has not been just an acciden- 
tal accompaniment of the basic technological advances which 
are really responsible for social gains. 

Today we face, in the new legislation for regulating agricul- 
ture, industry, banking, and transportation, the beginning of 
restriction upon this freedom for the individual. Planning under 
adequate control will no longer permit the use of social capital 
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to start a new business or expand an old business when no in- 
crease of facilities is necessary or desirable. Instead of leaving 
to the judgment of private investors and the banks to decide 
upon the basis of possible profit, the operation of business will 
be directed by some sort of planning and scheduling to meet 
social necessities. In the modern technique of planning and 
control, cost accounting, budgeting of production, and man- 
agement engineering, we have the necessary methods for oper- 
ating a controlled economy, as the Soviets, borrowing these 
methods from the United States, are rapidly demonstrating. 

Here, then, enters the problem of personal adjustment which 
may prove more difficult and perplexing than the purely eco- 
nomic problems, however complex and far-reaching. In place of 
business success through competitive striving for profit, individ- 
uals must find other channels into which they can pour their en- 
ergy and enthusiasm. There will be need for new ego-ideals that 
look toward non-pecuniary goals and avoid the exploitation of 
society. Can such goals be created and will they prove suffi- 
ciently compelling to capture the imagination and zeal of Amer- 
ican youth? 

When the American Indians of the plains were put on govern- 
ment reservations, many suicides of young braves occurred, 
because they faced a world in which the avenues to worth-while 
achievements—hunting and warfare—were closed. When the 
age of chivalry was ending, many could see nothing worth living 
for if the older tradition of knightly deeds disappeared. Even 
our own pioneer ancestors in America felt life was losing its zest 
and value as the frontier life was displaced by organized com- 
munity living. 

Every generation that faces the passing of its favorite sym- 
bols and dominant occupations is harassed by doubts and beset 
by fears that life will be worthless if those cherished patterns are 
lost. It is interesting to note that the nineteenth-century laissez 
faire economic life came to fill the need for engrossing activity 
just as the older ideologies and religious faiths were beginning to 
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. feel the impact of the new science of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. The nineteenth-century economic expansion 
rescued Western European culture from an abyss of skepticism 
and acute Weltschmerz, as indicated by the literature of the 
early 1800’s. It provided avenues for human energy that saved 
man from thinking while he feverishly produced goods and 
wealth. Now, at long last, he must return to the questions he 
has evaded for a hundred and more years and attempt to formu- 
late some new ideas and conceptions, some new faiths and aspi- 
rations by which to live. 

Whence will come the new patterns that will serve to displace 
competitive free enterprise and how will they be introduced 
against the weight of tradition? Mr. Hoover and those who 
stood for rugged individualism indicated their inability to con- 
ceive of a life in which competitive business enterprise had been 
removed. Yet it is pathetically absurd that many should cling 
so tenaciously to gainful economic activity as the only satisfy- 
ing and worth-while activity for their personal development. 

Anyone who reflects upon this fierce determination to perpet- 
uate competitive economic activity of the kind we have for so 
long pursued, must wonder at the truly remarkable character 
of human personality. For it is obvious that the individual 
entrepreneur lives a most miserable life of worry and anxiety 
over prices, expenses, contracts, sales, and the ever-present 
threat of competitors. Preoccupied with these cares, he often 
neglects his family and children, or loses the full richness of 
intimate life while he plays the game in which only a few can 
win. Those who do win out and arrive at the heights of power 
and wealth usually do so by renouncing all that is humanly 
generous and valuable, transforming themselves into the “‘hard- 
boiled” executive or “tired business man.” 

It is as if our social life were overshadowed by a major social 
psychosis, a folie sociale, that seizes upon our young men and 
women (who aid and abet the process) and makes them mad, 
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driven by a consuming frenzy that devastates their own lives 
and those of their children. Meanwhile, society in a thousand 
ways pays for the maintenance of such a scheme of things and 
doggedly refuses to concede the possibility, let alone the need, 
for change. None so fiercely resents the deliverance from bur- 
dens as he who is most heavily laden, as any student of person- 
ality and mental disorders will testify. The resistance to any 
change in our competitive economic life is tremendous because 
it arises from those who are most acutely, but unconsciously, 
the victims of the whole process. They will fight the New Deal 
or use it if they can to perpetuate individual enterprise whereby 
their patterns of life may be preserved and transmitted to their 
children. 

But the problem cannot be evaded long, since no amount of 
argument or scheming can still the doubts let loose in the world, 
and now reinforced by Soviet Russia, by Germany, by Italy and 
by the many other countries in the midst of social revolutions. 
Somehow we must acknowledge that our naive faith in the 
sufficiency of economic achievement is tottering, and as it goes 
it reveals the immense void left by the loss of religious convic- 
tion, involving human destiny and social progress. These empty 
places, as already indicated, were becoming apparent to the 
more sensitive minds of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. The democratic dogma, the belief in social progress, 
and the engrossing exploitation of the machine process and pe- 
cuniary symbols, swept our predecessors along and comfortably 
concealed their dying faith in the ideas of the past. 

Thus we come to the essentially moral, ethical, and philosoph- 
ical questions that underlie the new culture that we or our 
children must attempt to build. They are, indeed, hard ques- 
tions to formulate, let alone answer, for they require the high- 
est order of creative imagination and artistic insight to penetrate 
to the essentials involved. But, even if we cannot yet discern 
whence our deliverance is to come, it would help to clarify the 
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situation and prepare the way if we would recognize that our 
economic perplexities and conflicts are but disguises for these 
basic problems of human conduct. 

This recognition would have important consequences, for at 
once it would show that our educational needs are not exclu- 
sively for the social studies, more knowledge of economic condi- 
tions and political programs, but rather for clarification of the 
individual’s personal development. It is conceivable that a plan 
for life-guidance in our high schools and colleges, whereby indi- 
viduals could be helped to explore the full implications of voca- 
tional choices and careers, might prove more efficacious in 
bringing to pass much-needed social, economic changes than 
any amount of didactic instruction in social aims and social 
needs. At least, a wisely conceived program of counseling and 
guidance, oriented to the development of saner, more whole- 
some personalities and their enrichment through art, science, 
and the fuller enjoyment of the world and human relations, 
would undoubtedly contribute greatly to this purpose. 

The outlines of the new culture are still dim and uncertain, 
but it is probable, as Ortega y Gasset has pointed out in The 
Modern Theme, that the new culture will be directed toward an 
increase in “vital sensibility.’ If this is to have any definite 
meaning, it must imply the testing of the old and of the new 
institutions and cultural patterns by their influence upon the 
quality of human life and personality. This same point was 
expressed in the following quotation from the Report on Recent 
Social Trends which may well serve to conclude this discussion: 

The immense structure of human culture exists to serve human needs 
and values not always readily measurable, to promote and expand human 
happiness, to enable men to live more richly and abundantly. It is a 
means, not an end in itself. Men cling to ideas, ideals, institutions, blindly 
perhaps even when outworn, waiting until they are modified and given 
a new meaning and a new mode of expression more adequate to the realiza- 
tion of the cherished human values. The new tools and the new technique 
are not readily accepted; they are indeed suspected and resisted until they 
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are reset in a framework of ideas, of emotional and personality values as 
attractive as those which they replace. So the family, religion, the eco- 
nomic order, the political system, resist the process of change, holding 
to the older and more familiar symbols, vibrant with the intimacy of life’s 
experience and tenaciously interwoven with the innermost impulses of 
human action. 

The clarification of human values and their reformulation in order to 
give expression to them in terms of today’s life and opportunities is a 
major task of social thinking. The progressive confusion created in men’s 
minds by the bewildering sweep of events revealed in our recent social 
trends must find its counterpart in the progressive clarification of men’s 
thinking and feeling, in their reorientation to the meaning of the new 
trends. 


New York City 











ETHICS AND THE NEW THEOLOGY 


CHARLES HARTSHORNE 


HE relations between goodness and theistic belief have 

been conceived in ways that are extraordinarily vari- 

ous. The main European tradition is, of course, the 
supposition that atheism or agnosticism connotes moral disin- 
tegration. But, not only does experience present what to most 
of us appear to be more or less flagrant instances to the con- 
trary, it even suggests to certain persons a very real connection 
between some of the most unethical aspects of modern life and 
belief in God. Those who profit most by social injustices have 
only to recall that since God’s in his heaven, all must be right 
with the world. Those who have reasons of their own for oppos- 
ing social change have only to reflect that the Orderer of all 
things is above time and change, and that all possible value is 
realized—despite the seeming evils of the world—in the eternal 
perfection of the Creator. Those, again, who have power of 
such a kind and degree as virtually to enslave their fellows point 
to the absolute righteousness of the Dispenser of all powers. 
Moreover, those who are on the other side of social inequalities 
tend to accept these religious apologies for their misfortunes, 
and to console themselves with the hope of restitution in a future 
life. Thus, the chief use of faith seems to be to disarm criticism 
of social arrangements; to promote smugness in the fortunate, 
and stoical resignation in those deprived of the means of life on 
a really human plane. 

Another type of ethical objection to theism questions its com- 
patibility with intellectual honesty, in the exacting sense which 
scientific progress has given to that conception. Can a mind 
which permits itself to accept a belief so devoid of scientific 
foundation as theism has been shown by Hume, Kant, and 
many others to be, really maintain, with respect to its other in- 
go 
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terests, the critical alertness and integrity which ethics must 
regard as an important duty, perhaps as the foundation of all 
other duties? Furthermore, how can the effort to maintain a 
belief so beset with obstacles fail to drain off much of the best 
energy of the mind which might otherwise be more profitably 
expended? Are not those theists who escape ethical nullity in 
the form of smugness rendered no less its victims in the form of 
anxious and exhausting absorption in metaphysical preoccupa- 
tions? 

These are formidable charges. True, answers to all of them 
have long since been proposed by theists; the result, however, 
has been a continually increasing dissatisfaction, among thought- 
ful and high-minded men and women, with theism as a postulate 
of ethics. If there are no better replies to the charges than these 
traditional answers, then the apologists of theism must accuse 
its persistent critics of a degree of perversity or blindness which 
not only renders polite discussion difficult, besides surpassing 
all reasonable evidence furnished by other activities of such 
critics, but also implies a dark future both for theism and for 
mankind. Either theism has largely failed in recent times only 
because men have deserted it, or they have deserted it in no 
small measure because it has failed as an answer to the ultimate 
problems posed by a scientific age. It is easy to scold men for 
abandoning a tradition; it is more rational to suspect that some 
part of the trouble lies in the tradition itself. Now the theistic 
tradition has undeniably been exposed to at least three main 
sources of error: the primitive beliefs, extending back to magic 
and idolatry, which cluster about the religious memories of man- 
kind; the technical philosophy which European theologians in- 
herited from the brilliant but not infallible Greeks; and the 
ethical and political ideals of the Roman Empire, together with 
those of the peoples assimilated into Christendom after the fall 
of Rome. The concept of revelation has discouraged purification 
from errors arising from the first source; the self-interest of ruling 
classes has barred the way to the third; and the failure of meta- 
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physicians to discover a way to apply scientific method to their 
problems has, until very recently, prevented a genuine revision 
of the philosophical framework of theism. Since the modern 
mind has been primarily occupied with physical science and 
technology (are not the social sciences even now struggling to 
find and establish themselves among the accredited branches of 
inquiry?) this last difficulty is not surprising, and proves little 
against theism as such. 

A doctrine whose implications show it to be of such doubtful 
value, even if its truth could be known, the origins of which con- 
tain so many causes of error, and the demonstration of which 
has encountered such appalling obstacles, as is the case with 
theism in its traditional form, is a doctrine which calls aloud for 
revision, if it is not to be dispensed with altogether. If theism 

.cannot be improved upon profoundly, then I for one have little 
desire to see it survive. This imperative improvement concerns 
equally the ethical implications of theistic doctrine and its ame- 
nability to scientific analysis. In the present article the former 
aspect must be emphasized. But the question finally envisaged 
is whether or not the changes in the conception of God which 
ethical interests require are also those which would facilitate the 
construction of a scientific cosmology. If this is not so, then I 
should suggest that history shows the futility of any attempt, 
such as Kant’s, to maintain theism upon a merely ethical foun- 
dation. Where even potential knowledge is admitted to be zero, 
faith will not endure. 

Ethics today generally accepts the assumption that among 
alternative modes of action some are “‘better’’ than others in the 
sense that anyone vividly aware of the circumstances and prob- 
able consequences involved would prefer such better alterna- 
tives to their worse correlates. Now traditional theism posits 
among the circumstances of all acts the existence of an absolute- 
ly perfect being. It appears to follow inexorably that no act 
can, in its consequences, be better than any other, for in either 
case the outcome can be neither better nor worse than the con- 
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tinued or eternal reality of a value from which real subtraction 
and to which real addition are meaningless. The notion that 
through right conduct we can “‘serve’’ a deity in whom all possi- 
ble value is actual is metaphysical nonsense. Love of such a god 
and ethical choice are mutually irrelevant. This is the paradox 
at the heart of medieval theism. 

On the other hand, if we give up the idea of an existing per- 
fection, we are confronted with an opposite difficulty. The 
probable consequences of an act which determine its ethical 
value are those which hold in the long run. But where shall we 
draw the line in this projection of an act into the future? What 
—to plunge to the heart of the matter—is the use of serving to- 
morrow’s good if for all we know the final state of things, how- 
ever far off in the future, may be the complete destruction of all 
the values which our efforts have created? Those who object 
that in the meantime these values will have been really enjoyed 
seem to me unconsciously to smuggle in an assumption con- 
trary to the hypothesis. For if, after the hypothetical final 
catastrophe, it would indeed be true that values would “‘have 
been” realized, and that this would be better than if they “chad 
not been” realized, then surely some value would have escaped 
the allegedly complete catastrophe, namely, a sort of anony- 
mous reminiscent savoring of past enjoyments. This assump- 
tion may be as inevitable as the assumption that what occurs 
will always have occurred, or that the past is “immortal”’ in 
some sense. It is none the less true that, apart from the theistic 
assumption of a cosmic memory, it is an assumption which we 
do not in the least understand. Moreover, I cannot for a mo- 
ment take seriously those who say that they regard the future 
reduction of all values to the status of mere reminiscences, in a 
universe which will have ceased to create values, as quite com- 
patible with the nature of things. To believe is to stand ready to 
act in a certain way. Now no action, not even suicide, could ex- 
press the belief in the possible eventual nullity of all action. I 
must politely decline to entertain the supposition that anyone, 
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except in words, doubts the existence in nature of some factor 
which is incompatible with eventual unrelieved catastrophe, 
and in relation to which our acts have their long-run funda- 
mental meaning. Some reliable tendency in nature toward the 
average production, even in the infinite long run, of greater 
value from acts which embody our best judgment than from 
those which do not is, so far as I can see, an inescapable implica- 
tion of ethical concepts. To ignore the question of the ultimate 
long run, as do for instance many pragmatists, seems to me to 
evade an important issue. 

Admitting for the moment that nature contains such a tend- 
ency, how is this to be understood? The simplest, perhaps the 
only, answer is the theistic one. If there is in nature a purposive 
intelligence, benevolently inclined toward other purposive be- 
ings, and so powerful that its destruction or utter defeat is 
impossible, then we have the required condition. At once, how- 
ever, we face the dilemma: if the cosmic intelligence is perfect, 
then there can be no unrealized values, and action is once more 
nullified; and if the intelligence is imperfect, there seems no 
guarantee against its ultimate defeat or destruction. Only in- 
finite power seems safe from the development of superior power 
or combination of powers. Thus, both a finite and an infinite 
God seem to elude ethical requirements. (The latter seems to 
have the additional disadvantage of suggesting callousness to 
the evils in the world, which omnipotence implies to be prevent- 
able evils.) 

There is need for perfection, that we may have a cause in- 
finitely worthy of our devotion. For though we may make res- 
ervations about various of our causes, there must be a deeper 
cause that we wholly accept (even though we cannot sharply 
formulate it) or we are in so far not wholly ourselves in any 
act. Moreover, as ethics should note, this deficiency would not 
be our fault, if no wholly acceptable cause exists. On the other 
hand, there is need for imperfection that we may remake the 
world to some purpose. The traditional theistic course has been 
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to accept the paradox, with more or less indirection and glossing 
over, as insoluble. Traditional anti-theism has denied, or as I 
should say, simply not noticed the (undeniable) need for per- 
fection. But there is a third possibility. Perhaps “‘perfection” 
(or infinity) is ambiguous. Perhaps a being may be conceived as 
perfect in one sense and capable of increase in value in another. 

Now in fact we have only to go, where theologians have too 
seldom betaken themselves, to experience, to find operating 
there an ideal of perfection which does not mean the possession 
once for all of all possible values. We do not say that a man’s 
love for his friend, is, as love, defective because he must admit 
the presence in his friend of unrealized capacities. Yet we should 
never deny that the actualization of some of these capacities 
would provide new content for the love of which the friend is the 
object, nor that this new content would enrich aesthetically the 
value of the love—without for all that rendering it necessarily 
more complete or perfect in the moral sense. Adequacy, loyalty, 
to the given content, not the scope of the latter, constitutes per- 
fection in the only sense in which love can, without self-contra- 
diction, be conceived as perfect. The content of the divine love 
is the world as it actually exists, and God’s love may be con- 
ceived as morally perfect with respect to that content without in 
the least entailing that the latter is a maximum incapable of in- 
crease, or containing no element of evil, actual or potential. 
Owing largely to Greek influences the medieval theists over- 
looked the essentially ethical meaning of the divine constancy 
as posited by Hebrew writers. Clearly it is unalterableness of 
character, not of value, in the full sense of aesthetic enjoyment 
(with which indeed the Hebrews were all too little concerned), 
that is meant by “in whom is no shadow of turning.” 

The entire notion of deity as out of time is unethical, responds - 
to no aspect of ethical aspiration, centrally contradicts that 
aspiration. Granted an eternal moral fixity in the divine love, 
there remains as the sting of time, precisely those genuine dan- 
gers and opportunities which give ethical choice its meaning, 
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without that possibility of eventual complete nullification of 
efforts which would conflict with such meaning from an oppo- 
site angle. As for the melancholy destruction of values which 
has been lamented as the very essence of passage, it cannot oc- 
cur except as memory is defective, and need not, therefore, oc- 
cur at all if the divine memory is complete. For this there is 
ethical need. For in this way only can that value be preserved 
which we feel to inhere in a good act, even though unsuccessful 
in its objective, and even though no one, except the Divine, 
fully knows its purity of intention. On the other hand, for com- 
plete prevision of the future in all its details there is no ethical 
need. General foreknowledge, corresponding to whatever de- 
gree of predeterminism exists in nature, is enough for any prac- 
tically usable notion of providence; while foresight of absolute 
details would entirely eliminate temporal passage, and with it 
choice, activity, or purpose, in any intelligible senses. The ethi- 
cal dimension would thus be banished altogether. 

The view of perfection as in every sense complete and above 
time has encouraged social conservatism. It is true that this in- 
fluence is illogical. For if the view mentioned implies anything 
concerning human action it implies much more than that reform 
is unimportant or objectionable. It implies that all activity in 
time is meaningless. Thus it cannot in any fashion serve as a 
guide for action. It is the same with determinism. Apologists of 
the latter doctrine have easily shown that it is foolish to deduce 
from it the appropriateness of an attitude of pessimism or laissez 
faire. For to adopt such an attitude is itself a choice, and no 
better than any other if all choice is absurd. But the question is 
whether the notion of choice which is wholly predetermined is a 
self-consistent idea. Determinism, like the timeless absolute, is - 
irrelevant to action because it is absurd in itself. But men are 
often illogical, and just as many individuals, including men of 
genius like Ambrose Bierce and Mark Twain, have been illogi- 
cally depressed, instead, as logically should have occurred, of 
suffering sheer paralysis of conscious activity, through their 
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“belief” in determinism; so, likewise, many persons have been 
illogically rendered conservative, and yet less than completely 
inactive, through their adherence to the formula of a timeless 
deity. This formula is thus vicious by inconsequence when it is 
not idle through adherence to its internal self-contradictoriness 
or meaninglessness. 

The fundamental fact seems to be that theologians have never 
taken really seriously the proposition that God is love. Evi- 
dence of this is on every hand. There is the doctrine of eternal 
damnation, which implies that the saved shall be more happy 
because of their consciousness that some have been shut off from 
all hope of salvation. There is the Thomistic assertion that in 
God intellect is prior to love, based on grounds which show a 
failure to grasp the very meaning of love as participation in the 
being of another, a function which for a truly spiritualistic view 
is nothing less than the secret of self-transcendence involved in 
knowing itself. There is the tolerance of theologians for the no- 
tion of dead matter in which the literal immanence of the divine 
as love is inconceivable. There is the general failure to make the 
solution of any basic problem of ontology or cosmology really 
turn upon the caritas concept. Omnipotence, for example, is not 
really shown to consist essentially in love, that sympathetic 
sharing of experience which to a spiritual philosophy is the very 
atmosphere of being. And though being itself is said as such to 
be good, we are not told that all good is feeling of feeling, i.e., 
love. Nor is the essence of the self seen in its—more or less im- 
perfect—embodiment of love. Both in medieval and some more 
modern theistic systems of ethics the ground of right action is 
placed in the individual’s desire for his own happiness. Self-love 
is made metaphysically prior to other-regarding love. 

Perhaps this general tendency, of which many other aspects 
could be specified, to subordinate “persuasion” (in Whitehead’s 
phrase) to compulsion, or mere knowing or mere being or mere 
desire, has some connection with the tendency of religious 
thought to issue in apologetics for social injustice. The supreme 
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compulsion, or enslaving power, delegates ‘‘authority” to the 
mighty of this world. They rule by reflection of divine 
might, not of divine sharing and participation. Thus, God is the 
supreme tyrant, by which all tyranny is upheld. This is not 
simply intolerable ethics; it is absurd theology. It is self-con- 
tradiction at the heart of theism, which has always pretended to 
find in love the key to the nature of things. 

There is poetic justice in the fact that many of the commonest 
arguments against theism turn upon the incompleteness with 
which theism has affirmed its essential tenet. For instance, the 
argument, the most worthy of respect of all, from the evil in the 
world. Why does not morally perfect omnipotence prevent re- 
grettable occurrences? The most intelligible answer involves, 
among other considerations, these two in particular. Power 
over genuine individuals, and I can think of no other form of 
power, must choose between annihilation of them and some 
degree of tolerance of their free initiative. Omnipotence means 
all power that is consistent with this alternative, and with other 
consequences of the law of contradiction. It is therefore no im- 
plication of omnipotence that God is wholly responsible for the 
course of events. The second consideration is that if there are to 
be degrees of value in the world then the reality of choice on the 
part of finite beings will involve the possibility of passage from a 
greater to a lesser good, or preference of the latter to the former. 
This is evil. To say it will, when conscious, involve suffering is 
only to say that the act of disapproval, no less than that of ap- 
proval, must have a quality. Also, if there is participation, suf- 
fering may be vicarious, thrust upon one, like physical evil for 
instance. In the construction of a hypothetical world, free from 
evil, either individuality, or gradations of value, or both, must 
be suppressed, leaving also the general paradox of good with no 
contrasting term bad, an up without a down, a yes without a 
no. To this attempted construction theologians have themselves 
contributed in many ways: sometimes by dallying with deter- 
minism (as predestination); sometimes by conceiving the per- 
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fect good as in no need of imperfect beings, the creator as in no 
need of the creation, hence of finitude and evil, so that it seems 
things would have been altogether better without a world con- 
taining the latter; above all by failing to emphasize that, except 
for non-vicarious moral evil and related evils due to one’s own 
mistaken choices, God himself endures all the evil of the world 
vicariously. This neglect of the meaning of the cross is due to 
the failure to distinguish between moral and aesthetic perfec- 
tion, and is embodied in the doctrine of the impassivity of God. 
Hence, and owing also to the necessity of a reliable order which 
is not a respecter of persons, although without it no personal 
life is conceivable—a necessity obscured by tolerance for primi- 
tive conceptions of providence—arises the impression which 
atheism exploits of the callousness of the deity. 

Such are some of the changes which ethics might desire in 
traditional theism. And now we must ask, would a theism, so 
revised, prove any more accessible to rational evidence than the 
older forms? It should at least be clear that the view of God as, 
on the one side, an enduring and ethical character in the tem- 
poral process (in Whitehead’s phrase, the “‘primordial nature”’ 
of God) and, on the other, its ever-changing total aesthetic con- 
tent (the ‘‘consequent nature’’), renders him less obviously in- 
accessible to scientific analysis than the view of him as a perfec- 
tion entirely without the character of temporal process by which 
reality as we experience it is universally qualified. In the most 
complete cosmological theory which anyone thoroughly familiar 
with natural science has constructed, the theory of Professor 
Whitehead, a temporalistic and ethical view of God emerges 
with considerable clearness. And if it be felt that the ethical 
character imputed to the primordial nature is read into the 
analysis by wishful thinking it must be replied that, on the con- 
trary, it is a definite solution proposed for the otherwise un- 
solved problem of the validity of scientific induction, which 
Russell has termed ‘‘the despair of philosophy.” And as to the 
aesthetic character imputed to the consequent nature, it is the 
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only effective solution with which I am acquainted for the prob- 
lem of the inclusion—upon the necessity of which we all agree— 
of qualities in nature. Whitehead’s work, together with Berg- 
son’s discussion in Les deux sources de la religion et de la morale, 
and other writings by less distinguished authors, places theistic 
inquiry and controversy upon a new basis." Attacks upon the- 
istic doctrines which antedate in essentials the recent revolu- 
tions in logic and in conceptions of philosophic method, as 
though the fate of these ancient doctrines may be expected to 
determine the fate of theism itself, are to be regarded as exam- 
ples of cultural lag. (Even systems so recent and original as 
that of Royce may be essentially traditional in the sense in ques- 
tion.) 

It is very natural to suppose that if the form of theology 
which has persisted almost unchanged for two thousand years is 
unacceptable, then theology must be given up as hopeless. It is 
natural, but it is uncritical. Since the translation of the germinal 
theistic idea into terms of scientific method has barely begun, 
the question of theism as a question of science can hardly be re- 
garded as settled. The very formulation of the principles of sci- 
entific method in a logic not ridiculously inadequate to the ac- 
tual practice of science is (except for the long-neglected work of 
Peirce) an achievement of the present century. Yet many op- 
ponents of theism think it almost sufficient to shelter themselves 
behind the estimate of theology contained in the writings of 
Kant, although this estimate is inextricably intertwined with 
mistaken conceptions of science (more than one of the antino- 
mies depends upon the supposed necessity of determinism as a 
postulate of science) and with the features in the definition of 
God which I have been suggesting are quite unnecessary to 
theism, indeed contradictory of its real intention. 


t Reference may also be made here to Professor G. Watts Cunningham’s carefully 
documented demonstration that the concept of an absolute which recent idealistic 
philosophies have really succeeded in validating is not that of a timeless perfection, but 
of a perfection compatible with infinite potentiality for further value (The Idealistic 
Argument in Recent British and American Philosophy, Part II). 
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There remains the final question whether it is worth while 
for man to confront the cosmos at large with his finite intellect 
and attempt its interpretation. To this no lengthy reply is neces- 
sary. It is somewhat easy for “humanists,” whose concern is 
with man as distinct from the rest of nature, to forget that it is 
an interest in what is not man, and a trust in human capacity 
eventually to find means to understand the non-human, that 
has yielded much of the value which humanists find in life. It is 
not for man to declare his complete helplessness before any 
problem. Granting that in the immediate future a certain de- 
gree of concentration upon economic and political reorganiza- 
tion is imperative, and that theology will doubtless have to pay 
toll to this necessity along with astronomy, phonetics, and a 
number of other studies, it remains true that for us to renounce 
as a race all possibility of settling the question of theism one 
way or the other, or to turn our backs upon the question com- 
pletely in favor of more immediate practical concerns, would be 
to renounce an essential element in the consciousness of what it 
is to be man. Whether this renunciation would be unattended 
by other and more indirect evils, whether it has really been 
shown, even by the Russians, that an adequate as well as en- 
thusiastic ethical consciousness can flourish in a people who 
have no idea whether the universe at large and in the long run 
contains that which sympathizes with men and with which men 
can reasonably sympathize, is a question concerning which dog- 
matic pronunciations are perhaps premature. Like the theistic 
question itself, it is a fair subject for debate. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The panorama of ideas which the study of Indian philosophy exhibits 
is not only astonishingly rich in color and detail but also peculiarly sig- 
nificant from the standpoint of international relations. The development 
of the subject in what we may call its “modern’’ form is interesting and 
instructive. Without discussing the vexed problems of the relation be- 
tween oriental thought and the last phases of the tradition which culmi- 
nated in Neo-Platonism, we may begin with the attempt made by Hegel 
to incorporate the philosophy of the East in the life of the Absolute. This 
was an echo of the oriental studies just beginning to take shape in the 
pioneer work of the early nineteenth century; it was hardly more than 
a gesture, or perhaps a self-conscious display, of interest in something 
new and esoteric: the further extension in the writings of Schopenhauer 
was obviously in some degree a by-product of eccentricity. But the seeds 
were sown; and, like the cult of Isis among the bewildered Romans of the 
Empire, there grew up a new philosophy of the Absolute which was essen- 
tially foreign to the positivistic attitude of its predecessors in the eight- 
eenth century. To point the moral we have only to mention the name of 
Royce, whose affinity with Indian idealism has formed the subject of more 
than one attempt to show that modern idealism is fundamentally only a 
belated discovery of the earliest forms of thought. 

The weak point in this philosophical drift toward the East was lack of 
adequate knowledge. The philosophers in question were not oriental 
scholars. The defect was to some extent remedied by the great work of 
Max Mueller, a pupil of the most competent German scholar of his day, 
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and himself at the time supreme exponent of the wisdom of the East in 
the University of Oxford—a very significant conjunction! Since then a 
new movement has developed: the outcome of the history of British rule 
in India. Education, diverted by Macaulay from what he considered a 
mass of worthless speculation to the eminently useful British language and 
literature, has gone completely round the circle, produced scholars amaz- 
ingly familiar with all aspects of western thought, and given us as a result 
expositions of Indian philosophy which we can read, as they are written, 
in the light of our own traditions. This evolution is shown convincingly 
in the work of Sir S. Radhakrishnan and Professor Surendranath Das- 
gupta. It is not to be inferred from this that books like those of Dr. 
Dasgupta are perverted into imitations of Western philosophy. Some 
of the most recent writers go out of their way to draw elaborate parallels 
between the original Eastern doctrines and the modern theories. But 
this is somewhat perilous: the context is most important, and Dr. 
Dasgupta especially has rightly contented himself with the statement 
of the original doctrines, leaving to the intelligent reader the inevitable 
work of comparison. What is most impressive in the full story of Indian 
thought as we have it in his two volumes is its vast variety, its comprehen- 
sion of all aspects of philosophy, its penetrating dialectic based in turn 
on premises that constitute the essence of idealism, realism, or pragma- 
tism. The popular conception of Eastern philosophy always exaggerates 
its quality of otherworldliness and fails to give due weight to the skeptical 
and materialistic systems with which the idealists were perpetually con- 
fronted. On the other hand, it may be conceded that idealism is the 
aspect of Indian thought which is most significant for us today. The ad- 
vance of science has provided new data and new viewpoints from which 
to discuss space, time, and matter, though even here one is occasionally 
startled to see how a keen dialectic may run ahead of apparent evidence 
and set the problem in its ultimate form. But on the whole, it is the tre- 
mendous concentration of Indian thought on certain ideals which pro- 
duces its characteristic effects. The smaller book by Dr. Dasgupta is 
a testimony to this, though the limitation suggested by the title is not 
as great as might be thought, for (as he says) ‘“‘the field of Indian idealism 
is very vast and defies any attempt at compression.”’ 

It would be an impertinence to attempt a criticism of these books: 
they are themselves the most authoritative statements available, and 
we can only express a proper gratitude for the fact that those who have 
as their birthright a sympathetic understanding of the language and 
thought of India can now give us the fruits of their learning in the Anglo- 
Saxon tongue. For the benefit of those who might seek advice, the easiest 
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approach to the subject would be made through the work of Professor 
Hiriyanna. This book follows, by a logical and relatively easy scheme, 
the development of Indian thought in three periods distinguished as the 
Vedic, the Early Post-Vedic, and the Age of the Systems. As is the case 
always, when we can recover the necessary evidence, human thought 
begins with practices that lead to desired ends. As the Jains say, the 
main test of true knowledge is that it helps us to attain our purpose. 
Everything then depends on the purpose; and this is always for all men 
the essence of the question: “‘What shall we do to be saved?”’ It is not 
true that the West ignores this question; far from it! But in comparison 
with the East we seem to move in a restricted area and to be submerged 
in hasty limitations: we understand political schemes and economic 
plans; in our more enlightened moments we admit the fundamental im- 
portance of character, realize the need for more morality rather than more 
legislation, or discuss peace when we fear annihilation. But the depth of 
our convictions can be measured by the unfamiliarity of the terms which 
dominate Indian philosophy, “‘liberation’’ (moksa), “sainthood” (jivan- 
mukhti), “the principle of non-injury” (ahimsd), and the like. Of course 
we have these ideas in our literature, for Christianity has brought down 
to us the concepts which antedated its ecclesiastical dogmas or political 
entanglements; but then the “failure of Christianity”’ is one of the phrases 
which are too true to be good. The careful explanation of terms is a fea- 
ture of Professor Hiriyanna’s book which will commend it to those who 
are working their way to the heart of the subject, and in due course he 
expounds all the major systems of thought in this field. We get, in this 
way, a most instructive outline of a movement from the early stage at 
which salvation is attained through appointed forms of ritual or external 
acts to the full conception of inner morality. At each stage the incessant 
demand is for more knowledge, and so the scheme of salvation gradually 
widens out to the inclusive systems of thought which take on the form 
of cosmic theory, from the conditions of sense perception to the ultimate 
goal of full realization (nirvana). The concept of Indian philosophy thus 
loses its superficial appearance of negation, unfortunately emphasized by 
the popular conception of fakirs and “‘illusion”’ (maya), and is seen to be 
predominantly a moral asceticism. Recent interest in Yoga, essentially 
a method of self-discipline, seems to show that appreciation of the less 
spectacular and more essential features of Indian thought is gaining 
ground. Jung has recently said that “psychoanalysis itself and the lines 
of thought to which it gives rise are only a beginner’s attempt compared 
to what is an immemorial art in the East’’: it would be interesting to see 
that thesis elaborated in detail! Perhaps it is to give weight to the prac- 
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tical and physical aspects of the Indian view of self-discipline that Dr. 
Dasgupta includes in his History a chapter on “Speculations in the Medi- 
cal Schools.” It is a valuable section because it accentuates the neglected 
point that spiritual welfare is rooted in a consistent hygiene. This school 
presents a very interesting variation of the doctrine of acts and conse- 
quences (Karma), though (as the author points out) this view was not 
accepted in any other system. One is tempted to digress into a discussion 
of the place of medicine in Greek philosophy, but space and modesty 
forbid; probably the Ayur-Vedic ethics were as influential among the 
rank and file of common-sense people as the more esoteric doctrines of the 
power of will. 

From Hiriyanna the well-advised reader will proceed to the work on 
“Indian Idealism.’’ The references in this book to Berkeley, Schelling, 
Hegel, Bradley, and Bosanquet are significant of the major points of 
contact between East and West. Reading both these books continually 
suggests fruitful comparisons with sayings of Plato and Aristotle; yet the 
writers seem to ignore Plato almost entirely and Aristotle completely. 
This is all the more to be regretted because some comparison with these 
founders of Western thought might throw light on the question whether 
Indian thought is vitiated by neglect of the individual and of the life called 
“practical.” This seems to bring us back to the question of means and 
ends; the practical is subordinate as a sphere of means, but it is not on 
that account to be ignored as instrumental]. On the other point Hiriyanna 
says: ‘Some schools admit the ultimacy of the individual self, while 
others deny it in one sense or another. Buddhism, for example, altogether 
repudiates the individual self as a permanent entity, while Absolutism 
takes it as eventually merging in the true or universal self so that its 
individuality is only provisional. Theism, on the other hand—and pluralis- 
tic systems—recognize the individual self to be ultimate but point out 
that the way to deliverance lies only through the annihilation of egoism.” 
In that case they seem to have said all there is to say at one time or an- 
other! But clearly the result is not so much contradictions as variations 
on the theme of transcendence. Man must transcend artificial limits: 
there must be no bifuration: logic and ethics, moral and immoral, life and 
death, are the lower distinctions which in due course are seen to be the 
deceptions of a limited outlook. “To the common precept ‘Love your 
neighbor as thyself,’ [Indian philosophy] adds: ‘and every living being is 
thy neighbor;’ ” and so beyond good and evil we come to the knowledge 
that ‘All is One,” beyond self to society, beyond the national to the inter- 
national, beyond the part to the whole. For this reason, apart from spe- 
cific duties expressed in customs, Indian philosophy has no ethics and no 
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religion; for the same reason it seems to the Western mind to be predomi- 
nantly ethical in character and to give its ethics the cosmic significance 
which belongs to the religious view of the world. If the philosophers of 
India really succeeded in doing what Radhakrishnan describes as “linking 
up the realm of desires with the perspective of the eternal,’ they would 
confer a great benefit on mankind. The fact is that in India, as elsewhere, 
the wisdom of the prophets has largely gone unheeded; superstition has 
had more vogue than introspection; and the wicked have flourished as the 
green bay tree. Yet the ideals are not forgotten, and the progress of 
education may be tending to give them a power which they have never yet 
possessed. 

In his first chapter Dr. Dasgupta gives a clear statement of the present 
situation. He points out that ‘‘the achievements of the ancient Indians 
in the field of philosophy are but very imperfectly known to the world at 
large, and it is unfortunate that the condition is no better even in India.”’ 
He quotes one of the more recent histories of philosophy as saying that 
oriental systems are “not thoroughgoing systems of thought” and there- 
fore can be left out of account: this he rightly condemns as an “unin- 
formed and untrue’’ belief which shows nothing but the common igno- 
rance of Indian matters. In defense of the Western attitude (always ex- 
cepting Deussen) that thinking began among the Greeks, we might enter 
the plea that all the difficulties of language and interpretation which Dr. 
Dasgupta fully acknowledges have been hitherto practically insurmount- 
able. The plea will henceforth be invalid, as a result in great part of the 
masterly and very readable exposition of all the essential doctrines now 
given us in these two volumes. As the work extends to eleven hundred 
pages approximately, with sixty-two pages of index, it is impossible to at- 
tempt any detailed account of its contents or to venture beyond the state- 
ment that it gives every student of ethics or any other branch of philos- 
ophy an encyclopedic statement of Indian thought which must sooner or 
later be considered as indispensable for philosophical purposes as Sanskrit 
is for philology. 

Professor Belvalkar and Professor Ranade, under the patronage of the 
University of Bombay, are producing a History of Indian Philosophy, of 
which the present volume is the seventh. It is concerned with Indian 
mysticism and bears the subtitle “Mysticism in Maharashtra.” The ac- 
count of mysticism and of individual mystics here given is minute and 
detailed, also in parts rather verbose. For the student of the subject this 
is a valuable source book, but mysticism is so largely a matter of direct 
experience and so closely akin to spiritual autobiography that it can only 
be classed as a type of literature. In the Preface affinities between this 
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mysticism and that of Plotinus, St. John of the Cross, Ruysbroeckh, and 
others are indicated. All genuine mysticism seems to be of one kind, and 
the differences are matters of expression, local color, or personal taste. 
Consequently, the subject matter of this book is not open to discussion, 
as it is not a theory of mysticism but a record of experiences: not having 
access to the sources we make no attempt to deal with the material, bio- 
graphical, or literary, but content ourselves with the remark that the 
book appears to be based on careful study of sources and that those who 
pursue the study of mysticism, psychologically or otherwise, should not 


overlook this field. 
G. S. BRETT 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


HisTORY OF EUROPE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Benedetto 
Croce. Translated from the Italian by Henry Furst. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1933. Pp. 375. $3.50. 

With any other name this work would no doubt smell the same; but 
without the name, no cataloguer alive could detect in it the odor of his- 
tory. Those who want a narrative of events will do well to ignore the 
book; those who wish to see how events can be presented in terms of 
Croce’s philosophy of history (or history of philosophy, since, for Croce, 
history and philosophy are one) will do well to read it. 

Croce so far agrees with Hegel as to suppose that history is not a mere 
sequence of events but is the activity of the Idea, or Spirit, endeavoring 
to realize itself through events—the continuous activity of the Idea strug- 
gling to be born. He differs from Hegel in many respects no doubt, 
but chiefly in this, that for him the Idea, which is Liberty, is never, 
and cannot ever be, fully realized. The activity is endless, and it is the 
activity, not the attainment, that concerns us as men and as historians. 
There is therefore a proper place for the obstacles, the evil that is error, 
since if there were no obstacles, no temporal accidents in the way of re- 
calcitrant events and erroneous ideas opposing themselves to the effort of 
the Idea to realize itself, why then there would be no struggle, and con- 
sequently no history, but merely the Idea in fulness and perfection with 
nothing doing. Thus it happens that Croce can at once condemn some 
things and approve of others, while accepting both as necessary to the 
realization of the Idea. For example, ecclesiastical reaction in the nine- 
teenth century was an obstacle to the realization of liberty, and Croce the 
man can oppose it with all his might because he does not like it; but at the 
same time Croce the philosopher-historian can understand that his own 
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likings and his efforts to make them prevail are no more necessary or per- 
manent than those of Pius IX, since both are elements within those “iden- 
tical opposites” which must be reconciled in a synthesis higher than either 
Croce or Pius IX could effect. Therefore, as men functioning in the world, 
we can approve or disapprove of ecclesiastical reaction; but as philoso- 
pher-historians we cannot damn it to everlasting extinction, but must ac- 
cept it with a tranquil mind, realizing that it is no more than Devil’s 
advocate, arguing for the worse (if that is how we see it) in order that the 
better may, as a result, appear more clearly for what it is. 

In the early days of Fascism a gang of black shirts broke into Croce’s 
house (this is what I have read somewhere) and damaged some part of his 
magnificent library. The man must have been distressed, but the philos- 
opher was in no way disheartened. Asked by a reporter whether the des- 
picable event did not shake his faith, his optimistic acceptance of every- 
thing as necessary for the realization of the good, he is said to have re- 
plied: ““No. What these men did seemed to them good.” In this reply is 
all of Croce’s philosophy of history as expounded in his other works and 
exemplified in this one. He accepts the universe and man in it, since there 
is nothing else to go on. Men do what to them at the moment seems good; 
and unless we are to regard the universe in time as a mere sequence of 
events carrying their own significance—that is to say, carrying no signifi- 
cance—we must find their significance in the idea of the good as men un- 
derstand it. But again, if there is nothing more than many men’s ideas 
of the good, each limited and all conflicting, then men’s ideas of the good 
are themselves merely limited temporal events without significance except 
as brute fact: in which case the idea of the good entertained by the men 
who sacked Croce’s house must be as “true” and as truly good as any 
other idea of the good entertained at any time by any other men. And 
so the only escape from the meaningless sequence of meaningless events 
is the postulation of a universal Idea of the good which holds, as it were in 
solution, all the limited and temporal ideas of limited and temporal goods, 
and by dissolving reconciles them. Maybe this means nothing. But it 
doesn’t really matter, since philosophers, after endless discussion, have 
never yet reached any consensus of opinion as to what the meaning of 
“meaning” is. Those who derive from Plato, among whom must be 
classed Hegel, Marx, and Croce, are content to affirm that the meaning 
of “meaning” is meaning, the property which makes a beautiful object 
beautiful is “simply beauty,” the essence of liberty is liberty. In short, 
the essence of the universe is the Idea of it, and its transformation is ef- 
fected by the Dialectic, which is the Idea, that is to say, the essential uni- 
verse, in action. 
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To read Croce’s history to any purpose one must therefore be meta- 
physically fortified, prepared for the same sort of scholastic exercise re- 
quired for reading history as interpreted by the neo-Marxian exegetes. 
One must make up one’s mind to the fact that Liberty—‘‘iberty without 
any qualification, since any addition would cloud the concept” is what 
Croce is writing about under the title History of Europe in the Nineteenth 
Century. Do not then look for the familiar events, the actual conflicts of 
actual men, either in senate chambers fighting with words or in the 
streets fighting with guns. It is the conflict of unclouded concepts that 
must be attended to, the decisions of the Dialectic that must be under- 
stood. In the early nineteenth century Liberty and Reaction are the chief 
contestants, whose shadows only come within the vision of mortals, the 
most visibly dark ones being, no doubt, those to which we have attached 
the names of Metternich and Mazzini. Liberty seems to be getting the 
better of it until the third quarter of the century, when it is confronted 
with the concept Materialism, which casts many shadows, that of the 
helmeted Bismarck being the most conspicuously sinister. In those days 
it may seem that Liberty gets the worst of it, but, 
only to those who do not keep clearly in mind that not even liberty is an ergon 
but an energia, and, like thought, always has a new matter, often knotty and 
stubborn, with which it must struggle in order to overcome it and to mould it, 
and so it may often seem that it is dominated by it. What was this naturalism 
and positivism and materialism that followed on the idealism and spiritualism 
of the earlier philosophy? Not the destruction of the indestructible truths of 
that philosophy, but the alternations of the attempts that were made to solve 
the new problems born from these truths, and at the same time the recurring 
of problems not well solved, which in this way took their revenge [pp. 263-64]. 


The recurring problems are certainly, in our day, still taking their 
revenge, under cover of the concept Activism, which is now the protago- 
nist of all the obstacles against which Liberty must struggle. To those of 
little faith, Activism seems to have all the best of it, as Materialism 
seemed to have the best of it in the earlier period; so much so that the 
cynic is apt to recall the lines of Clarence Day. 

Might and Right are always fighting. 
In our youth it seemed exciting. 

Right is always almost winning, 

Might can scarcely keep from grinning. 


But there is no place for cynicism in Croce’s philosophy, it is one of the 
things that are not even dreamed of in that idealistic world. 

Activism still rages on all sides; but where is its tranquillity of mind, its 
confidence, its joy of life? Sadness is imprinted on the faces of these men—the 
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worthiest of them, because where even that is not found, there is worse still, 
there is uncouthness and stupidity. And perhaps even the excesses to which 
Activism abandons itself, the passions by which it is rent, the upheavals which 
it menaces [?] are the symptoms of no distant recovery from the fever with which 
Europe and the whole world have been and are ailing: a fever, and not an ideal, 
unless one wishes to sublimate a fever to an ideal [p. 356]. 


Any philosopher may be tranquil in contemplating the evil that lies buried 
in the distant past; but Croce remains tranquil in the midst of present 
evils, sits calmly even within the wreckage of his own house. It is better, 
he seems to say, to be “always almost winning,” better to be aware that 
the little men who destroy one’s library think that what they do is good 
than to be one of the little men to think so. 

Meantime Croce continues to live in Italy. Since he somehow manages 
to have read everything, he must have read this sentence from Pascal’s 
Pensées: “Mais quand |’univers |’écraserait, |">homme serait encore plus 
noble que ce qui le tue, parce qu’il sait qu’il meurt, et l’avantage que 


l’univers a sur lui: l’univers n’en sait rien.”’ 
CARL BECKER 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Jean-Jacques Rousseau: Morauist. By Charles William Hendel. 
London and New York: Oxford University Press, 1934. 2 vols. Pp. 
316+ 348. $7.50. 

The assertion has been made that we have more information about 
Rousseau, counting the false along with the true, than about any other 
human being whatsoever. Yet Professor E. H. Wright of Columbia ex- 
pressed the impatience of many a student of the wandering Genevan when 
he inquired a few years ago: ‘Why is it so hard to see what Rousseau 
means?” His own answer was that most of the critics have not wanted to 
see. They have been much too busy writing their own “campaign docu- 
ments” to bother with Rousseau’s real views. To that melancholy rule, 
however, Professor Hendel is a shining exception. His aim in these two 
volumes, he says, is “to determine what the ideas of Rousseau really 
were .... , to seize hold of them in their first formation, and to follow, 
step by step, their own argument in his thought.”’ To this commendable 
purpose, it should be added, he displays a truly remarkable fidelity. No- 
where else in English does Rousseau speak for himself so extensively or so 
intelligibly. 

Professor Hendel has wisely limited his investigation to Rousseau the 
moralist in the years from about 1740 to 1765. He has paid little atten- 
tion to the first quarter-century of Rousseau’s life, or to the apologetic 
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writings of the last thirteen years of his existence. But he has more than 
made up for any omissions by the painstaking care with which he has re- 
constructed, from the available documents, the particular twistings and 
turnings of Rousseau’s thought in which he is interested. So meticulous 
and detailed is his study that it errs, if at all, chiefly in the directions of 
prolixity and repetitiousness. 

The author’s general interpretation of Rousseau’s development and 
significance as a moralist and political theorist has already been set forth 
in a paper before the Seventh International Congress of Philosophy, and 
in a chapter called ‘The Meaning of Obligation” in the recent volume 
Contemporary Idealism in America. In a sense this larger work supplies 
the supporting evidence for a case that has been stated in outline form. 
Professor Hendel regards Jean-Jacques as the man who brought about a 
Copernican Revolution in modern political philosophy, whereby the no- 
tion of obligation was transformed from enforced subjection to external 
authority into self-imposed social discipline—a free acceptance of the 
dictates of the general will as in reality one’s own will more fully ex- 
pressed. The power that obliges each individual to obey, according to 
Rousseau, resides in the common determination of all to live together and 
to be governed together. 

The first nine chapters trace the origin and fortunes of Rousseau’s 
resolution to become a great philosophical lawgiver to Europe in the style 
of “the divine Plato,” whose influence is vividly portrayed. A lover of 
liberty from the beginning, he gradually traced men’s lack of it to their 
own tyranny over themselves. How could the social order be made to 
cease corrupting its component citizens, and yet be made self-governing? 
Since ‘man is what man has made him,” he can remake him, but only by 
a common enterprise of law-making and education. By 1756, Rousseau’s 
program as a political thinker seemed laid out for him, when “‘the theme 
of his fancy, after being so long heroic, turned romantic.”” From this point 
on, Professor Hendel’s account is perforce more intimately biographical, 
rehearsing with infinite patience the endless quarrels and misunderstand- 
ings of the next six or seven years, in a tone that is remote from the 
ecstatic fictioneering now so often substituted for biography. 

In the Emile, the author finds gathered “the whole of Rousseau’s mora] 
philosophy, . . . . his final reckoning, on all counts, with the tendencies of 
the age,” culminating in the insight that “the supreme achievement of 
human nature is religion.”’ The earlier political works are capped by the 
Contrat social, which completes “the demonstration of the great resources 
men have when they act in common and respect the principle of liberty.”’ 
A scant five pages are devoted to Rousseau’s actual performances in the 
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réle of lawgiver to Corsica and Poland—performances none too easy to 
reconcile with the abstract principles which he had previously propounded. 

His genius, says Professor Hendel, was ‘“‘pre-eminently psychological,” 
and “he had astonishing powers of recognizing the condition of his own 
soul.” His general ideas are “plainly derivable from literature and a long 
tradition,” especially from Plato, Pufendorf, and (rather more than the 
author indicates, perhaps) from the Bible and the religious traditions of 
his early life. His vision was of “a right order of life, right in relation to 
other men, to Nature and to God.” If in trying to put these ideas into 
effect “he betrays weakness, he is the more severely judged because he has 
taught men to know what real strength is. Those friends who had insight, 
and those who were not too impatient with him, recognized what manner 
of man he was when they spoke of him as ‘the moralist.’ ” 

No serious student of Rousseau can fail to give Professor Hendel’s 
volumes the close attention which they so richly deserve. He has not end- 
ed, nor has he intended to, the bitter controversies which rage about the 
value of Rousseau’s ethical ideas. But he has made clear, with thorough- 
ness and a notable lack of bias, what those ideas were, whence they came, 
and under what circumstances they reached expression. If he has made 
their development seem more logical and consistent than was actually the 
case, it is because he has the advantage of a century and a half of scholar- 
ship and perspective. It is almost needless to add that the Oxford Press 


has given his fine work a beautiful and appropriate physical embodiment. 
HAROLD A. LARRABEE 


UNION COLLEGE 


America’s SociaAL Moratity. DILEMMAS OF THE CHANGING Mores. 
By James Hayden Tufts. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1933. Pp. 
X+376. $3.00. 

The nature of Professor Tufts’ book is indicated by its subtitle, 
Dilemmas of the Changing Mores. It is intended neither as a defense nor 
as an indictment of American morals, nor yet as a mere description of the 
facts, but as an interpretation of their meaning. And the characteristic 
of them selected for interpretation is the confusion and uncertainty in 
their standards, resulting in a hesitancy in moral judgments and a divided 
mind in meeting the problems of the moral life. The important fact is 
“not that certain individuals deserve censure,” but that there are genuine 
moral dilemmas in social life, owing to the fact that our institutions are 
facing conflicting forces, in the presence of which our customary group 
standards seem inadequate. “To discover these moral dilemmas and ex- 
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plore the factors that are causing strains and tensions is the purpose of 
this volume.” 

It is rather unfortunate that we have to use such a term as “‘social 
morality,” since, in a sense, all morality has society as its implicate, and 
again, no morality has society as its subject. Morality characterizes in- 
dividuals in their social relations, not society as a group entity. But 
Professor Tufts devotes a chapter to making clear that he is using the 
term to denote the standards of conduct prevalent in a group and applied 
by, and to, its included members, and also, perhaps, usually to those out- 
side. In this sense social morality is largely a matter of custom, and is 
therefore characterized by a certain amount of inertia and lack of reflec- 
tion. The explanation of the decay of our traditional standards is there- 
fore to be found in the changes in our ways of life and the difficulty of 
interpreting our ideals in terms of the new conditions. 

After a few preliminary chapters sketching the shift of dominant inter- 
ests in American life from the problems of religion to those of politics and 
then to those of economics, and pointing out the reality and the growing 
complexities of race and class tensions in our civilization, Professor Tufts 
discusses in his characteristically thoughtful and appreciative way the 
conflicting values that are at the heart of our problems concerning sex, 
business, government, law, crime, prostitution, gambling, temperance, and 
international relations, concluding with a chapter on the relation of pri- 
vate and public morality. This last discussion centers around the problem 
raised in Niebuhr’s Moral Man and Immoral Society. The striking con- 
trast between the actions of man as an individual in his private relations 
and his conduct as a member of larger and more impersonal groups is 
admitted, but not accepted as indicating the essential and inevitable im- 
moralism of group action. The group will always lag behind its spiritual 
leaders; but as long as a people maintains its vital integrity, there is 
ground for hope that the same forces that have been at work in moralizing 
the individual within the group will prevail in socializing the group itself. 
In discussion of these forces, Bergson’s recent distinction between the 
morals of pressure and the morals of aspiration is adopted and used effec- 
tively to support the moderately hopeful conclusion as to the outlook 
in American life. 

In a brief review it is impossible either to summarize the contents of a 
book such as this or to comment on them in detail. As to the quality of 
the work, it is hardly necessary to speak. There has gone into it the ex- 
perience of a life spent, not merely in the academic discussion of problems, 
but in active work for the practical solution of them. Throughout the 
book there is the same wide knowledge of the facts, and intellectual ob- 
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jectivity in their analysis, combined with the sympathetic understanding 
and profound moral interest that have marked all of Professor Tufts’ 
work in the past and make the present volume the most authoritative 
survey of the problems of American social morality that has yet appeared. 
Although the treatment and style of the book and the absence of a bib- 
liography seem to indicate that it is addressed primarily to the general 
public, the clarity of its analysis and its freedom from dogmatic pre- 
possessions make it an admirable textbook for classes in social ethics. 

NORMAN WILDE 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


WE Move 1n NEw Drrections. By H. A. Overstreet. New York: 

W. W. Norton, 1933. Pp. x+284. $3.00. 

Professor Overstreet’s volume is refreshingly different from the usual 
popular discussion of social problems. The analyses are keen, the outlook 
hopeful, and the remedies reasonable. There is no sentimentality in the 
presentation, no depressing optimism in the forecasts, no dogmatic con- 
fidence in a social cure-all. 

The aim of the book is to indicate the fundamental ideas involved in 
the present social movement, to point out the conditions favoring it, and 
to suggest some of the things that are necessary for the more complete 
realization of the new order. The ideas are not put forward as novel, but 
they are presented with great clarity and concreteness and argued with- 
out violence or extravagance. This moderation in statement is, perhaps, 
a characteristic that may offend more ardent souls interested in reforma- 
tion without tarrying; but it is one of the chief virtues of the book, and 
one that ought to make it more effective practically than one more vio- 
lently propagandist in temper. It is also an added merit that its views 
are not labeled, but presented on their merits. 

The new direction in which we are moving is from a private profit 
economy to one motivated by a regard for the development of human 
values. That the older order is passing is evident from the growing moral 
rejection of the profit motive itself, as well as from the increasing recog- 
nition of the economic waste involved in it, and the serious discrepancy be- 
tween production and consuming power. Even now we are in possession 
of certain tools for the construction of the new order, such as the increas- 
ing use of insurance with its implication of the solidarity of individual and 
group interests, and the graduated income tax with its possibilities of 
converting private profits into public wealth. This limitation of profits, 
Professor Overstreet admits, may not occur without a struggle; but he 
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has faith in the power of ideas—a faith that he feels is justifiable in the 
light of the changes already made in our mentality by the machine age 
itself. We have become technologically minded and no longer content 
with the incompetence and crass ignorance displayed in the conduct of 
government. Our organizing power has increased, our lives have been 
culturally enriched, the period of education has been lengthened, and 
there has been increasing necessity and opportunity for developing a pow- 
er of discriminating judgment as seen in the growth of literary and social 
protest. 

But for the furtherance of these developments our essential needs are 
a new education, a new economics, and a new social philosophy. We 
must have an education that frees the mind from its localisms, social and 
scientific, and cultivates the habit of challenge; an economy that inter- 
prets costs and values in terms of human welfare, and a social philosophy 
that realizes that today the threat to freedom is not from government but 
from economic domination. 

Our chief task today, in short, should be an examination into the nature of 
our fundamental social thought, political, legal, and economic. Before it, all the 
temporary tinkerings with this bit of machinery and that sink into insignifi- 
cance. The day is ripe for a new, deepened conception of human rights and 
obligations, for a solvent thought that will remove what is no longer trust- 
worthy in the old conceptions of liberty and property, labor and wage, and in 


their place rear a firmer, more truly grounded structure of democratic mutuality. 


As the author himself very candidly suggests, ‘‘a prophet may maintain 
himself in esteem as long as he confines his prophecies to generalities, 
when he essays particulars his prophet’s garb too often turns into the 
motley of the fool.’’ While far from implying any such extreme sartorial 
transformation in his case, I must confess that I find his advocacy of 
functional representation directly contradictory to his fundamental ideals 
of organic wholeness and the social spirit. Spiritually, Professor Over- 
street would have us recognize that we are engaged in a common social 
enterprise in which the interests of each are bound up with those of all; 
but politically he would divide us up into occupational groups, and have 
us vote, not as citizens of a common country, but as members of our 
separate classes. This is to repeat the abstractness that vitiates the Pla- 
tonic state. 

But this is a point of minor criticism of a book that, in its sanity, its 
tolerance, its philosophic spirit, is one of the best of recent contributions 


to popular social education. 
NoRMAN WILDE 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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LE DESIR DU NEANT: CONTRIBUTION A LA PSYCHOLOGIE DU DIVERTISSE- 
MENT. By Louis Vialle. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1933. Pp. 748. Fr. 60. 
The “desire for nothing” is the longing of a reflective human being 

to escape the limitations and evils of finite existence, whose complete 
transcendence in the absolute is nevertheless shown to be a self-contra- 
dictory idea. Intelligence is in origin the servant of life; but when it 
comes to scrutinize life as a whole, and thus to discover the incurably 
precarious and ephemeral character of vital existence, the instinctive 
confidence in life is endangered, and can only be restored either by the 
complete suppression of reflection—which sensitive persons at least are 
not likely to effect—or by the acceptance of some transcendental escape 
whose logical nullity is overlooked. The principal forms of illusory abso- 
lutes considered are orthodox theism, the metaphysical absolute, the hu- 
manistic deification of society, and absolute individualism. The discus- 
sion of theism is chiefly concerned with St. John of the Cross, St. Theresa, 
and Pascal; the hero of the metaphysical argument is Schopenhauer; 
the sociological absolute is found in Comte’s dream of the complete ration- 
alization of society; while the raising of individualism to an absolute is 
accredited chiefly to Stirner, with some mention of Epicurus. All at- 
tempts to escape from the dilemma are apparently doomed. God is above 
the ills and dangers of life, but is he not equally alien to its joys? And if 
the mystic really attains God, he himself as a conscious individual is 
suppressed, which both is and yet is not his real desire. Schopenhauer’s 
search for absolute will-lessness is at one and the same time the desire 
to exist (as achieving value) and not to exist (as subject to evil). Comte’s 
dream of a society perfectly controlled by science is only a dream. Final- 
ly, the individual cannot really accept himself, destined as he is to die, 
as the satisfactory final referrent of all his aspirations. In sum, the condi- 
tions which make good possible are also those which make some degree of 
evil inevitable. To realize this is to be subject to a temptation, which it is 
perhaps beyond human power wholly to resist, to employ ingenuity in the 
invention of some fancy by which we may “divert” our attention from the 
inevitable and cruel reality. 

To some readers the real point of the book will be in the evidence which 
it furnishes for the view that man cannot live without seeking to relate his 
life to an ultimate or cosmic value, and for the suspicion that this aspira- 
tion of reason is distorted rather than repressed by the renunciation of 
metaphysics. Agnosticism in regard to the real ultimate results in prac- 
tice in credulity in a false one—non-existence, society, the individual, 
or—we might add to the author’s list—the totalitarian state, the Commu- 
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nist party, and how many others! The book will also be of interest to stu- 
dents of Schopenhauer, Compte, and Stirner, whose views are studied 
in great detail, with especial reference to motivation. 

M. Vialle considers many illusions, but of one he is himself the victim. 
He supposes that the possibilities of a consistent metaphysics with en- 
durable implications for human life had been adequately explored by 
European thought from the Greeks to the late nineteenth century. But 
the fact is that European thought early committed itself to certain meta- 
physical assumptions whose alternatives have only in the last few dec- 


ades begun to receive consideration. 
CHARLES HARTSHORNE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


LA PENSEE ET LE MOUVANT: ESSAIS ET CONFERENCES. By Henri Berg- 
son. Troisiéme édition. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1934. Pp. 322. Fr. 25. 
Only the two introductory chapters, especially written for this second 

volume of M. Bergson’s collected articles and lectures, are new in the sense 

of never having been published before. To these may be added an essay 
dating from 1930 on “The Possible and the Real,” which has appeared 
only in Swedish, and is here printed for the first time in the original French 
version. The remaining two-thirds of the book dates from the years be- 
tween 1903 and 1911, beginning with the famous essay “An Introduction 
to Metaphysics,” which has been out of print in French virtually since 
its publication, although it has been obtainable in translations into nearly 
a dozen languages. Three chapters deal with personalities: one is the 
customary éloge delivered by M. Bergson before the Academy of Moral 
and Political Sciences in 1904 upon succeeding Ravaisson, who emerges 
from the process, says M. Chevalier, somewhat “‘bergsonified”’; a second 
brief address at the Collége de France in 1913 celebrated the centenary 
of Claude Bernard; while a third short chapter served as the preface to 
the French translation of William James’s Pragmatism in 1911. Two 
more chapters date from the same year: one a lecture on ‘Philosophical 

Intuition” before the Boulogne Congress; and the other, two talks at 

Oxford on ‘The Perception of Change.” 

While we may be grateful for this reprinting of items which have hither- 
to remained scattered or buried in obscure places, we should hardly ex- 
pect a book of this character to offer much that is new, especially since 
the two unpublished chapters were completed in January, 1922, a decade 
before the appearance of M. Bergson’s recent volume on ethics and reli- 
gion. They contain the familiar account of the way in which he was 
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led to abandon the traditional methods of philosophy for that of intuition, 
“la vision directe” into the nature of pure duration, which does not try to 
transcend or to escape from time and the real, but ‘‘to follow its undula- 
tions.’”” Much space is devoted to replies to those philosophical critics 
who have attacked him with the very weapons he has condemned as in- 
adequate (‘‘Philosophy also has its scribes and Pharisees’’), and to those 
demi-savants who have found his teachings anti-scientific, a charge which 
he vigorously denies. His attempt to rescue science from narrowness and 
false pretensions of breadth will probably continue to seem anti-scientific 
to the perverse and stiff-necked measurers who find intuition but a new 
name for old confusions. 

Much of the value of Bergson’s work has been in the nature of a protest 
against the congenital failings of the human intellect, and of a demand for 
the utilization of other sources of knowledge. In this volume he is still 
protesting, as he says, against the substitution of concepts for things, 
and against what he calls the socialization of truth. The latter is inevita- 
ble in primitive societies. It is natural for the human mind, because the 
human mind was not intended for pure science, much less for philosophy. 
But such socialization ought to be confined to truths of the practical order, 
for which it is designed. It has nothing to offer in the domain of pure 
knowledge, scientific or philosophical. There we must resort to a more 
difficult way of knowing, intuition that is “not instinct or sentiment’’ 
but inner “reflection” continually renewing its effort. Man to M. Berg- 
son is Homo faber; when he reflects upon his fabrications he may become 
Homo sapiens. It is only Homo loguax whom he finds detestable, because 
“when he thinks, his thought is only a reflection concerning his speech.”’ 


Harotp A. LARRABEE 
Union COLLEGE 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Ertuics. By Clifford L. Barrett. New York: Harper & Bros., 1933. Pp. 484. 
$2.75. 

Professor Barrett has written a very clear book about ethics treated histori- 
cally. Each chapter takes up one problem in theoretical or applied ethics, and 
usually each problem is discussed historically. The central theoretical chapters 
discuss hedonism, natural law, ideals, practical reason, social happiness, and 
progress. In each case most of the discussion is an account of the views of two or 
more classical philosophers, from Plato to Nietzsche. In the chapters on social 
ethics, the problem of marriage is treated as a problem in the history of marriage 
customs, with some concluding remarks on the values of marriage. The problem 
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of political authority is treated in two chapters of history from Plato to Laski. 
In the concluding chapters a sketch is given of modern theories of value, and the 
author discusses moral value as concerned with the organization of all values. 
Professor Barrett’s book is the best book available for an introduction to 
ethics on an historical basis. Many teachers will question the value of such an 
approach unless it is strongly supplemented with additional material. 
A. P. BROGAN 


CosmoLocy, A TEXT FOR COLLEGES. James A. McWilliams. (Rev. ed.) New 

York: Macmillan Co., 1933. Pp. x+243. $2.00. 

This book offers a kind of simplified scholasticism, and is for that reason 
difficult to evaluate. If it were not precommitted to the scholastic traditions, it 
might deal more freely, if not more adequately, with present-day physics. On 
the other hand, if with all its scholasticism it showed some of the more refined 
sublety of the great masters, it might achieve at least the appearance of greater 
success. 

The form is, of course, dogmatic. There are a priori definitions, theses, majors, 
minors, ‘“‘proofs,’’ and the usual dismissals of opponents. The nineteen theses 
concern (1) the universe in general, (2) extension, or integral composition, and 
(3) activity. The two divisions last named form a basis, in the concluding chap- 
ter, for the doctrine of substantial form. 

One wonders how much longer men will seriously contend that, for the ap- 
praisal of Einstein, or even of Newton, it makes any great or unique difference 
what Aristotle or St. Thomas Aquinas thought, or did not think. The old wine- 
skins are still being stretched to hold the newer vintages, and perhaps the proc- 
ess can go on. Supernaturalism has an amazing capacity for accommodating in- 
congruities. In the present book, some of the topics left for discussion at the 
close of the chapters are just far enough beyond the treatment afforded in the 
text to convey the impression that the new wine has not been poured without 


here and there a little spilling. 
GEORGE P. CONGER 


DE L’ARBITRAIRE DANS LA CONNAISSANCE. By Ch. Perelman. Bruxelles: Mau- 

rice Lamertin, 1933. Pp. 44. Fr. 6. 

Judgments are of two kinds: truth judgments, which are necessary, since 
their truth or falsity can be demonstrated; and value judgments, which are ar- 
bitrary. But the necessity of truth judgments is not absolute, for they must be 
verified, and verification is a certain technique which is itself justified only by 
other judgments which are assumed and therefore arbitrary. This is the case 
with all truth judgments whether they are verified by sense perception, by in- 
duction, or by deduction. For example, in the syllogism the major premise is 
founded on a definition and the minor premise has been verified by an induction. 
Thus, to verify a means of verification assumes other judgments. Hence all 
truth judgments are necessary only relatively to other judgments which are 
arbitrary. 
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An interesting application is to moral judgments. These can be considered 
necessary only in relation to certain other judgments which are the customs of 
the social group. These latter judgments cannot be necessary, for there are other 
social groups to which they do not apply. Thus we are moral only when we act 
under the compulsion of, and immoral only when we transgress, a rule which is 


itself arbitrary. 
A. CoRNELIUS BENJAMIN 


PHILOSOPHICAL IDEAS IN THE UNITED States. By Harvey Gates Townsend. 

New York: American Book Co., 1934. Pp. 284. $2.00. 

Here is a book which will be welcomed both by the general student of Ameri- 
can history and by those teachers of philosophy who are convinced of the impor- 
tance of American philosophy and have been endeavoring to teach it in spite of 
an obvious lack of textbook material. The book makes no claim to being a his- 
tory of American thought; on the contrary, it is limited to a discussion of the 
fields of logic, metaphysics, ethics, and aesthetics. In range it extends from the 
colonial period to Dewey. The style is lucid and flowing. In the treatment of 
the earlier figures, the topical divisions are historical; but in the consideration of 
the more recent representatives, the principle of arrangement is that of schools, 
e.g., empirical pluralism, logical realism, evolutionary naturalism, etc. However, 
the author seems to have successfully resisted the tendency to force individuals 
into predetermined schools; the schools function rather as labels which may be 
conveniently attached to the individuals considered. The book is well docu- 
mented throughout and contains a fairly extensive bibliography, as well as a 


chronological table of lives, publications, and events for the period considered. 


A. CORNELIUS BENJAMIN 


THE CHANCES OF SURVIVING DeaTH. The Ingersoll Lecture, 1932. By Wm. 
Pepperell Montague. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1934. Pp. 08. 
$1.00. 

In the first section of this book, “The Significance of Immortality and the 
Hollowness of Its Substitutes,” the well-known good sense and verbal felicity 
of the author are well shown. In simplest fashion the more thoughtless objec- 
tions to personal immortality are given the status they deserve. As the author 
well says, ‘““The chance [of man’s personal continuance] may be desperately 
slight, but in momentous importance the possibility of immortality is second 
only to the possibility of a cosmic personality in whom values (though not our 
values) might possess an eternal ground.’’ What is this chance? 

The argument in regard to the possibility of immortality is too condensed 
in the book itself to be summarized here. But two remarks suggest themselves. 
The first is that no argument for immortality can be independent of a compre- 
hensive metaphysics or theology. Such suggestions of this book as that mind 
may be the qualitative, as well as the potential, aspect of things generally and 
not merely of the animal body and, above all, that the persistence of finite mem- 
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ory must be considered in relation to a cosmic- or world-memory are in need of 
further development. (Professor Montague’s Belief Unbound should be helpful 
in this connection.) The second remark is that, like all basic questions, that of 
immortality cannot be settled in the twentieth century by establishing the truth 
of any answer given to it in the nineteenth. The brief discussion in this essay of 
the various kinds and degrees of immortality is enough to show that the very 
meaning of the question has not, in the past, been clearly defined. 


CHARLES HARTSHORNE 


SCHLEIERMACHER AND RELIGIOUS EpucaTION. By Andrew R. Osborn. Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, 1934. $2.50. 

Dr. Osborn’s work was originally written as a thesis for the degree of Doctor 
of Theology in the Presbyterian Theological College in Montreal, and is neither 
better nor worse than the average work produced under such circumstances. 
The thesis subject was selected partly with an eye to this year’s Schleiermacher 
centenary and partly from a conviction that Schleiermacher’s solution of the 
problems of religious education is the most promising yet devised. 

Two things, Schleiermacher held, are essential in a true educator: “‘first, he 
must know his pupil; second, he must have clear ideas of the end to be achieved 
in education.”” Education must enable the child to assume a definite place in 
society on the attainment of maturity, and to achieve such an end the child must 
not merely be introduced to the achievements of earlier generations but must 
have this introduction performed in such a manner as will enable and induce 
the pupil some day to achieve still higher levels of achievement. To accomplish 
this, the teacher must know not merely his subject-matter but also the disposi- 
tion, temperament, talents, and interests of his pupil. Since religion is experience 
rather than assent to certain dogmas, it is incapable of direct communication. 
Religious education must therefore emphasize personal contagion rather than 
dogmatic instruction, since religious piety and fervor can be communicated only 
if the child is exposed to the influence of those who have had some soul trans- 


forming religious experience of their own. 
SVEN NILSON 


CHRISTIANITY AND INTERNATIONALISM. Second edition, with Appendix of Criti- 
cism. By John Nibb. London: Elliot Stock, 1934. Pp. 134. 35. 6d. 
LE RACISME ET L’ORCHESTRE UNIVERSEL. By Georges Lakhovsky. Paris: Li- 

brairie Félix Alcan. 1934. Pp. 153. Fr. 15. 

It should be said at once that lack of interest in Christianity—which, in the 
form of “historic Catholicism,” the writer of this book professes—is no reason 
for not reading Mr. Nibb’s essay. The case against war is here put upon the 
soundest foundation. War is, in modern times, a matter of moral—and, even 
more, of intellectual—degradation. What it requires above all else is self-de- 
ception, the lie—not so much to the enemy, but to one’s self and to neutral 
peoples. It is born of nationalism, and nationalism is the lie that one’s own na- 
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tion is always good and wise, while any nation interfering with its “destiny” is 
bad and foolish. The villainy is not so much in the brutality of war as in the loss 
of sanity and the judicious mind. Modern war is born of lies; it is fought, above 
all, through lies; and it is crowned with a “‘peace’’ which is the most flagrant and 
shameless of lies. Only unreason and ignorance can be reconciled to the vast de- 
ception which is nationalism and war. 

Scarcely a page of this concentrated book (a splendid example of the possi- 
bilities of brevity in writing, even on important and complicated subjects) but 
states some aspect of the war problem at least as well as it seems to have been 
stated elsewhere. Whatever criticisms may be made of it, in this book will be 
found the cream of post-war anti-nationalism. Practical measures for promoting 
sane views of nationality are listed. It is for the reader to enlarge upon the list 
if he can, and to act upon it if he does not wish to be a part cause of future catas- 
trophes. 

Lakhovsky’s Le racisme discusses the timely topic of race in its relation to 
national welfare and achievement. The thesis of the book involves an ecological 
aspect and a special interpretation of history. The hypothesis is that environ- 
ment molds all racial elements toward a common type. Lakhovsky’s interpreta- 
tion of history is that the prosperity of nations has waxed or waned according as 
they have respected or defied the principle that a wide variety of racial materials 
is essential to a great people, and that nations have particularly profited from 
the presence of a large and active Jewish element and suffered from its expulsion 


or persecution. 
CHARLES HARTSHORNE 


PRIMITIVISM AND THE IDEA OF PROGRESS IN ENGLISH POPULAR LITERATURE OF 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Lois Whitney. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1934. Pp. xx+343. $2.75. 

As Professor Lovejoy asserts in his introduction to this study, the tracing and 
analysis of widely current ideas and thought-complexes, as contrasted with ex- 
position of systems of doctrines, constitute a valuable method in intellectual 
history. To center such a study around beliefs which were usually peripheral, 
and frequently incidental, to basic ideas, to collect into a thought-complex, made 
substantial by reiteration of the designating noun, beliefs that individuals or so- 
ciety have seen better days, that savages may be used as moral object-lessons, 
that man is by nature good or capable of good, that native feeling, instinct, rea- 
son, or good sense may be corrupted by bad institutions, seems likely to lead to 
a misplacing of emphasis and even to an obscuring of important intellectual 
currents. Nevertheless, Miss Whitney, apparently concentrating her attention 
on a mere symptom, exhibits in an interesting perspective important changes in 
ideas and attitudes. The specific contribution of the study consists of the infor- 
mation presented in regard to novelists and other popular writers of the eight- 
eenth century; but Miss Whitney gives a great deal of attention to discussion of 
the philosophical background. She includes in her exposition competent, though 
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limited, treatment of the doctrines of Cumberland, Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, 
Mandeville, Hume, Price, Priestley, Hartley, Burke, Godwin, and various other 
men. The study certainly proves the competence of the author, and in addition, 
I think, contributes to understanding of the complex background of modern 


social and moral ideas. 
CG, MP: 


Two ELIZABETHAN PuriTAN Diaries. Edited by M. M. Knappen. ‘Studies in 
Church History,’”’ Vol. II. Chicago: American Society of Church History, 
1933. Pp. xiiit148. $3.00. 

PETER STERRY, PLATONIST AND PURITAN, 1613-1672. By Vivian De Sola Pinto. 
Cambridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan Co., 1934. Pp. xiii+ 
242. 

The first listed of these books contains diaries written by Richard Rogers and 
by Samuel Ward, a short account of the life of each of these men, and a brief 
essay by the editor on the Puritan character and ideology. Though Samuel 
Ward was a person of some importance in his day, the diaries are of present in- 
terest not because of the information they furnish in regard to the diarists but 
because of the information they provide in regard to Puritanism and the Puritan 
way of life. 

The second book also contributes to our knowledge of seventeenth-century 
ideas and ideology, but its subject has claim to recognition not merely as a his- 
torical specimen but as a poet and philosopher not without originality. The 


present study includes some hundred pages of selections from the writings of 
Peter Sterry, an account of his life, a critical exposition of his doctrines, and a 
list of his writings, published and in manuscript. 


C..M. P: 


RELIGION WITHIN THE Limits OF REASON ALONE. By Immanuel Kant. Trans- 
lated with an Introduction and Notes by Theodore M. Greene and Hoyt H. 
Hudson. Chicago: Open Court Pub. Co., 1934. Pp. lxxxv-+200. $3.00. 

No complete English translation of this important work of Kant has been 
available, though, according to the present translators, an inaccurate English 
version was published in 1838. The publication of a complete, dependable trans- 
lation makes a valuable addition to the Kantian writings available in English— 
an addition the more valuable because in Religion within the Limits of Reason 
Alone certain basic Kantian ideas and problems appear in high relief (as, for in- 
stance, in the discussion of the origin of evil). The Introduction, by Professor 
Greene, gives a survey of the background of Kant’s thought, an account of the 
relation of Religion within the Limits of Reason Alone to his philosophical system, 


and an estimate of his philosophy of religion. 
CMe: 
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S. T. COLERIDGE’s TREATISE ON METHOD AS PUBLISHED IN THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
METROPOLITANA. Edited with Introduction and Notes by Alice D. Snyder. 
London: Constable & Co., 1934. Pp. xxviii+2. 6s. 

Miss Snyder gives a brief account of Coleridge’s participation, contemplated 
and actual, in the planning of the Encyclopaedia Metropolitana, and of the writ- 
ing of the Treatise as the proposed basis for the organization of the Encyclo- 
paedia. She considers the question of the extent of editorial modification in 
Coleridge’s manuscript and indicates the relation between the Treatise and 
Coleridge’s doctrines on method as embodied in The Friend. The text of the 
Treatise is given in full, together with various fragments on method from Cole- 
ridge manuscripts. 
C. M. P. 
Die PHILOSOPHIE DES JUDENTUMS. By Julius Guttman. Miinchen: Reinhardt, 

1933. Pp. 412. Rm. 7.50. 

This book contains over four hundred pages of an outline of the history of 
Jewish thought from early times to the recent German philosophy of Hermann 
Cohen. The major portion of the book is devoted to an analysis of Jewish 
thought in the Middle Ages. Thirty pages are devoted to Maimonides. The 
medieval account concludes with a balanced statement of the respective influ- 


ences of Descartes and Jewish thought on Spinoza. 
A. P. BROGAN 


Das WELTBILD DER IRANIER. By O. G. von Wesendonk. Miinchen: Rein- 

hardt, 1933. Pp. 354. Rm. 6.50. 

This book will be of more interest to students of religion than to students of 
philosophy. It is a well-documented study of the entire field of Iranian religious 
thought. Some sixty pages are devoted to Zarathustra. The final section is de- 
voted to the Manichaean movement. Over sixty pages are devoted to biblio- 


graphical references and notes. 
A. P. BROGAN 
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